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NDER the Constitution, voters 
of the Commonwealth have 
elected thirty-six men to 
their chief magistracy. 

Though in their respective days per- 
sonal and political rancor ran high, 
yet in a retrospective light, it would be 
difficult to name one of these officers 
who did not discharge with credit to 
himself and state the duties of his 
position. From Hancock to Crane, the 
record has been such that there is a 
measure of propriety in the remark, 
made by a certain Maine citizen, who 
had repeatedly visited every one of 
the United States, “Massachusetts is 
the best governed state in the Union.” 

While men of any and every profes- 
sion may aspire to the executive cham- 
ber, it is a fact that gentlemen of the 
legal fraternity have most often pos- 





sessed the necessary “open sesame,” 
for, of the total number, twenty-four 
have been lawyers with seventy-seven 
years of holding the place; nine bus- 
iness men represent thirty-one years; 
two physicians, Brooks and Eustis, 
nine; while just one college professor, 
Edward Everett, held the office four 
years. 

As to birth, all were natives of Mas- 
sachusetts, save eight, and only one 
of that number, Greenhalge, was not 
born in America, he having come, 
when a lad, from England. Clifford 
was the first governor not to the man- 


.ner born, having been reared in Rhode 


Island; Andrews and Long were na- 
tives of Maine; Gaston, of Connecti- 
cut; Talbot, of New York; Butler and 
Brackett, of New Hampshire. 

Only three governors, Hancock, 
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Davis and W. B. Washburn, resigned 
their positions, the first on account 
of illness, the others to become United 
States Senators, while five—Hancock, 
Sumner, Sullivan, Eustis and Green- 
halge died in office. Hancock, in two 
terms, served twelve years; Strong, 
in the same way, was governor eleven 
years; Lincoln led in length of con- 
secutive service, namely, nine years, 
while Brooks and Briggs each held 
office seven years; Andrew followed 
with five, Everett with four and Davis 
saw just that time in two terms; fif- 
teen governors had three elections 
each; five were elected consecutively 
twice, and seven governors stepped 
down, for various reasons, at the end 
of one year. Morton was twice elect- 
ed, though with a Davis interval of 
two vears. 

While ostensibly all parts of the 
Commonwealth have been represented 
in the executive chair, as a fact the 
great majority of Bay State governors 
has come from the immediate vicinity 
of Boston. Barnstable, Dukes, Nan- 
tucket and Norfolk* Counties have had 
no representative in the chief magis- 
tracy; Essex,f Franklin, Hampden, 
Hampshire and Plymouth have had 
one governor each, thus in order,—EI- 
bridge Gerry, two years; W. B. Wash- 
burn, three; George D. Robinson, 
three; Caleb Strong, eleven; and John 
D. Long, three. Berkshire had George 
N. Briggs for seven years and now 
boasts of Governor W. M. Crane in 
his third year; next comes Bristol 

* William Sumner and William Eustis were both 
from Roxbury, then a part of Norfolk County. 

+ As Elbridge Gerry, so much of whose life was 
spent in Essex County, had lived for several years 
in Cambridge before his election to the governor’s 
chair, by right he belongs to Middlesex County. 


His home was Elmwood, subsequently that of James 
Russell Lowell. 
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with Morton, Clifford and Ames, fill- 
ing six years; Worcester has had sev- 
enteen years of representation, divided 
among Lincoln, Davis, Washburn and 
Bullock; of the remaining governors, 
Middlesex had eight for twenty-three 
years and Suffolk fourteen, ranging 
over forty-five years. 

Politically, though always Demo- 
cratic in policy, Massachusetts has 
never been rated as a Democratic state. 
At the onset, divisions were rather per- 
sonal than political, and not till Sam. 
Adams took office could it be said 
that party lines were drawn. While 
in later years he might have been 
known as a Democrat, then he was 
called a Republican, as were Govern- 
ors Sullivan, Gerry and Eustis, nine 
years ; there were twenty-two Federal- 
ist years with Sumner, Gore, Strong, 
and Brooks; the Whigs were in twen- 
ty-six years with Lincoln, Davis, Ev- 
erett, Briggs, Clifford and Emory 
Washburn, though somewhere in his 
long term, Levi Lincoln ceased being 
a Republican and came out a Whig; 
although Democratic principles had 
prompted the so-called Republicans, it 
was not till Marcus Morton that a real 
Democrat, by name as well as nature, 
filled the executive chair, and in the 
more than fifty after years he had as 
successors Boutwell, Gaston, Butler 
and Russell whose Christian name 
oddly enough, was William Eustis. 
the entire appellation of a Democratic 
(Republican) predecessor; altogether 
these officers served riine years. Be- 
ginning with N. P. Banks there have 
been thirty-nine years of Republican 
sway through Andrew, Bullock, Claf- 
lin, W. B. Washburn, Rice, Talbot, 
Long, Robinson, Ames, Brackett, 
Greenhalge, Wolcott and Crane. An 
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interval of three years, filled by Henry 
J. Gardner, marked the state’s spasm 
of so-called Americanism, more often 
dubbed the Know Nothing era. 

Only ten reached the gubernatorial 
chair, using the lieutenant-governor- 
ship as a step thereto. 


They were 


Adams, Lincoln, Morton, Claflin, Tal- 
bot, Long, Ames, Brackett, Wolcott 
and Crane. Either before or after their 
governorships, six, namely, Strong, 
Gore, Davis, Everett, Boutwell and 
W. B. Washburn, were United States 
Senators, while 


Lincoln, Morton, 
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Briggs, Clifford, Banks, Andrew, Bul- 
lock, Gaston, Rice, Long, Butler and 
Robinson were more or less prominent 
candidates. 

The oldest man on taking office was 
Adams, seventy-one, and George S. 
Boutwell, thirty-three, the youngest. 
Eustis was past seventy; Sullivan, 
Gerry, Brooks and Butler were sixty 
and more; only Boutwell, Russell and 
Gardner were 
under forty. The 
average age of all 
the governors at 
inauguration 
was fifty-one and 
one-half years. 
Seven governors, 
Boutwell, Gard- 
ner, Andrew, 
Claflin, Rice, Tal- 
bott and Butler, 
were born in 


1818, and _ the 
bodies of seven, 
Hancock, Bow- 


doin, Adams, 
Sumner, Sullivan, 
Gore and Eustis 
were garnered in- 
to Boston’s Old 
Granary Burying 
Ground. 
Advocates of liberal education exalt 
the fact that twenty-six governors 
were college bred. Naturally Harvard 
leads in the gubernatorial list, having 
sixteen sons therein; next comes 
Brown with three; Yale follows with 
two and Amherst, Bowdoin, Colby, 
Union and Williams, each reports a 
single one. Sullivan, Brooks, Briggs, 
Boutwell, Gardner, Banks, Clafin, 
Talbot, Ames and Crane had or have 
no college degree, taken in course, 
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but for more than a hundred years, 
from Hancock to Long, with the soli- 
tary exception of Increase Sumner, 
Harvard had written LL. D., and 
“Reip. Mass. Gub,” after the name of 
every governor, whether a college man 
or not. She swallowed, though with 
a grimace, “Know Nothing” Gardner, 
but she drew the line at General But- 
ler, although he had earned his B. A. 
and M. A. from 
Colby and by the 
same college, in 
1862, as well as 
by Williams in 
1863, had been 
graced with an 
LL. D. Since 
that time, Ames, 
a non-graduate, 
; though for three 
years a student in 
Brown, received 
his Doctorate of 
Laws from that 
Rhode Island In- 
stitution in 1892, 
and Governor 
Crane, also de- 
greeless im cursu, 
in 1897, was hon- 
ored with an M. 
A. by Williams. 
In former days, the public saw no 
gayer sight than when, preceded by 
Boston’s pride, her scarlet clad Lanc- 
ers, and attended by his gold laced 
staff, whose adornments left far in the 
shade Solomon in all his glory, Guber- 
nator Reipublicae Massachusettensis 
rode in state across Charles river and 
heard Praesidem Universitatis Har- 
vardianae, after a long Latin address, 
conclude with “Pro causa honoris, do 
et concedo.” General Butler had, no 








we 
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doubt, much to answer for, but his in- 
voluntary damming of Harvard’s 
stream of gubernatorial LL. D.’s can 
never be forgotten, even if forgiven, 
by lovers of the picturesque. 

JOHN HANCOCK. 

The Constitution of Massachusetts 
was evolved in the midst of Revolu- 
tionary chaos. Under its provisions 
the first election was held Septem- 
ber 4, 1780. Of the 12,281 votes cast, 
above 11,000 were for John Hancock. 
His leading competitor, James Bow- 
doin, had.a trifle more than one thou- 
sand and scattering votes were thrown 
for at-least fifteen others. There had 
been no non¥nating convention, so thé 
people had been allowed to go as they 
pleased, and accordingly they remem- 
bered many of the distinguished men 
in the different portions of the Com- 
monwealth. 

If at that time Massachusetts had an 
aristocracy, the first governor might 
be considered a representative. The 
son of a clergyman, his _ birthplace 
stood on the present site of the Adams 
Academy in Quincy. Born January 
12, 1737, he was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1754, and by inheritatnce was 
one of the richest men in the state. 
With such advantages there is little 
wonder that he early acquired prom- 
inence. Of an impulsive nature, some- 
what overbearing at times, he made 
numerous enemies awhile his general 
worth and outspoken patriotism en- 
gendered popular approval. He was 
not thirty years old when he entered 
public life with Otis, Cushing and 
Sam. Adams, and there never was any 
uncertain tone to his voice as he de- 
nounced British tyranny. The speech, 
ascribed to him after the Massacre of 
March 5, 1770, has thrilled American 
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school boys during all the intervening 
years. 

So energetic was his course in the 
pre-revolutionary days, that he won 
from General Gage the special distinc- 
tion of exception, along with Sam. 
Adams, to the general pardon offered 
by that officer to all other rebels. His 
expression, “Burn Boston and make 
John Hancock a beggar,” has long 
stood as an example of patriotic devo- 
tion, while his signature appended to 
the Declaration, written so boldly that 
King George III. might read it with- 
out spectacles was, for nearly a month, 
the only name affixed to that immortal 
document. 

He was inaugurated governor Octo- 
ber 25th and by annual re-elections 
held his place till his resignation, Feb- 
ruary, 1785. Alden Bradford says 
the assigned reason was his infirm 
health, never robust, but the same 
writer“implies that popular discontent 
on account of the burden of taxation, 
following the Revolutionary War, had 
its influence. However, it is note- 
worthy that he at once accepted an 
election to the General Court and was 
by that body sent to the Continental 
Congress where he was soon elected 
to his old position of President. In 
justice to Hancock, it must be stated 
that illness prevented his filling the 
latter office. | Lieutenant-Governor 
Thomas Cushing filled out the remain- 
der of his official year in Boston. 

Governor James Bowdoin, in his 
rigid enforcement of the laws, had so 
far estranged the voters of the Com- 
monwealth that in 1787 they again 
elected Hancock and by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, more than three to one, 
and until his death they thus continued 
to honor him. Twelve times, in his 


, 
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two terms, was he the successful can- 
didate. During his second term it was 
Hancock’s privilege to favor the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution and 
to preside over the convention which 
voted to accept it. He specially favored 
laws adding to the efficiency of the 
public schools. In October, 1789, 
President Washington visited Boston 
and the punctiliousness incident to his 
reception has given rise to many 
stories, some of them doubtless much 
exaggerated. So careful a writer, 
however, as Jared Sparks states that 
Governdr Hancock stood too much 
upon his dignity, from which at last 
he was compelled to depart and to pay 
the first visit to the President. To be 
sure, he was swathed in bandages as 
he was borne into the august presence 
of Washington, upon the shoulders of 
his retainers, but Bay State dignity 
was spared too great impairment. The 
governor’s gout was not only aristo- 
cratic, but it was at times very con- 
venient. It served as an excellent ex- 
cuse for not doing that to which he 
was disinclined. With such notions 
of what was due the governor of a 
state from the President of the United 
States it would seem that Governor 
Hancock’s Federalism had developed 
some qualifications. 

His residence on Beacon Hill was 
the most noted in Boston and should 
be in existence today. In his specially 
constructed dining room, he could en- 
tertain fifty guests and hither he was 
frequently carried to beam upon his 
friends and to add zest to the feast. 
Could he, by any means, revisit his an- 
cient haunts, attired as was his wont, 
how the people would stare at scarlet 
coat, embroidered blue silk waistcoat ; 
with drab small clothes and silken 
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hose, powdered wig and snuff box, he 
would create a sensation. No one 
knows what the old governor would 
think of a generation of men who part 
their hair in the middle. 

After many years of invalidism he 
died October 8, 1793, and was buried 
in the-Old Granary Grounds, close to 
the walls of the present Park Street 
Church, but, notwithstanding his 
wealth and position, it was not till 1897 
and then, through legislative appro- 
priation, that an adequate monument 
was erected to his memory. 

Of no man of his times have there 
been more diverse opinions. For near- 
ly fifty years the cynosure of all ob- 
servers, ready, courtly, brave and pa- 
triotic, he was as thoroughly disliked 
by some as he was honored by others. 
Save a small volume by A. E. Brown, 
covering only twenty years of his ca- 
reer, put forth in 1898, the Life and 
Times of John Hancock await their 
historian. 

JAMES BOWDOIN. 

A man of sufficient repute to be 
sandwiched, in the gubernatorial list, 
between Hancock and Adams must 
have had uncommon merit. His 
French Huguenot name, Baudouin, 
was too much for Puritanic Boston, 
and it was accordingly modified to 
its present form. Pierre Baudouin, 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nan- 
tes, sought America by way of Ireland, 
coming first to Portland, Me., and 
thence to Boston, where, August 8, 
1727, his grandson, the future gov- 
ernor was born. He was a Latin- 
School boy and was graduated from 
Harvard in 1745. Two years later he 
was left a large fortune through the 
death of his father, a wealthy Boston 
merchant. He early evinced a love 
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for science and at twenty-four was 
corresponding with Franklin on the 
Some of his 


subject of electricity. 
letters the latter afterwards read be- 
fore the Royal Society of London. It 
seems not a little strange that so em- 
inent a man should have espoused 
the Ptolemaic theory of the universe. 
He gave his name and an endow- 


ment to Bowdoin College. He 
was of the founders and the 
first president of the American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences. He was 
prominent in other learned bodies, both 
at home and abroad. At twenty-six 
he was in the General Court and when 
three years older in the Council. By 


voice and pen he steadily opposed the 
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royal governors, and was constantly 
in public life, in 1779 presiding over 
the convention which framed the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts. From the 
very first election, Bowdoin had been 
Hancock’s closest rival, so when the 
latter declined to run it was natural 
that Bowdoin should forge ahead, but 
the 9,065 votes were badly scattered, 
Bowdoin having 3,519, Lieutenant 
Governor Thomas Cushing 3,005, 
Benjamin Lincoln 1,145, and the re- 
mainder were divided among forty- 
seven men. No candidate having a 
majority, the election was thrown into 
the Legislature. Though the House 
favored Cushing, the Senate, by a 
large majority, May 26, elected Bow- 
doin. The leading event of his admin- 
istration, which extended through two 
years, since he was re-elected in 1786, 
was the suppression of Shays’s Re- 
bellion. The taxation difficulties which 
had been given as a reason for the res- 
ignation of Governor Hancock, 
reached their culmination under the 
leadership of Daniel Shays, in an effort 
to close the courts and to set at defi- 
ance the arms of government. 
Though ever feeble in body there was 
nothing lacking in Governor Bow- 
doin’s strength of purpose. Calling out 
four thousand militiamen and putting 
them under the direction of General 
Benjamin Liycoln, of Revolutionary 
fame and one of his late competitors, 
the insurrection was so _ effectually 
quelled that not a breath of armed re- 
sistance was thereafter heard, but the 
restless citizens, for whose sufferings 
there was doubtless ample cause, had 
their revenge by voting the governor 
out in 1787, and reinstating the more 
lenient Hancock. 

Like his contemporary and _ rival, 
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Hancock, Governor Bowdoin resided 
on Beacon street, near Bowdoin, in 
an elegant mansion which Burgoyne 
occupied during British occupation of 
the city. He did not long survive his 
retirement from office, dying Novem- 
ber 6, 1790, after a long decline on ac- 
count of consumption. His body lies 
in the Granary Burying Ground. 
SAMUEL ADAMS. 

Though entitled to the full Scrip- 
tural name, Samuel, this glorious old 
hero seldom received it. Whether 
through affectionate regard or to offset 
the monosyllabic “John,” the first 
name of his kinsman, we cannot now 
affirm, but it is certain that the’ last 
of the Puritans has come down to us 
as plain “Sam.” Adams, and as such 
his name graces the pages of history. 
He had been Hancock’s lieutenant 
governor; had walked in the funeral 
procession of his late associate till 
compelled by weakness to fall out; 
had filled the unexpired months of 
Hancock’s year, so what more natural 
than that he should succeed him? In- 
deed it would have been base ingrati- 
tude had Massachusetts not thus hoh- 
ored the other man whom General 
Gage had specially excepted. Holding 
his office three years and declining an- 
other election he is said to have set the 
pattern, so long adopted in Massa- 
chusetts as the length of guberna- 
torial service, though it must be ob- 
served that his imitators came long 
afterwards, for every governor, ex- 
cepting Increase Sumner, had more 
or less elections till Henry J. Gardner. 
In politics his opposition came from 
the Federalists, he being a moderate 
Republican or later Democrat. His 
father’s loss of property through royal 
enactments, may have had its influ- 














ence upon the rising young lawyer, 
who, born in Purchase street, Septem- 
ber 27, 1722, had passed through the 
Latin School and in 1740 received his 
diploma from Harvard. As he under- 
took his father’s brewing business, af- 
ter the latter’s death in 1748, he won 
for himself the derisive nickname of 
“Sammy the Maltster.” In all the tur- 
moil, leading up to the Revolution, 
there was no voice more potent than 
his. Continual- 
ly in office from 
1765, he wielded 
an infiuence sec- 
ond to none. 

He had been 
President of the 
State Senate, 
Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and his 
were the words 
heard at the cor- 
ner stone laying 
of the new State 
House, then just 
begun on Bea- 
con Hill, pray- 
ing that it 
might be reared 
without accident 
and that it might 
stand as firm as 
the everlasting 
hills. His own official life was spent 
in the original State House on Wash- 
ington street. Ever anxious for the 
welfare of the masses, he deprecated 
the multiplication of academies, lest 
thereby public schools might suffer. 
Compelled to sell his Purchase street 
property, his final years were spent in 
Winter street, a fitting home for the 
winter of life, his necessities escaping 
public help through the premature 
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death of his son, Samuel, Jr., who had 
left him $6,000, thus reversing the or- 
der of bequests. Specially beloved by 
all, he was freed from earth October 
3, 1803, and reverent thousands fol- 
lowed his body to its burial in the 
Old Granary. His bronze figure, by 
Miss Anne Whitney, has stood in 
Adams Square since 1880. 
INCREASE SUMNER. 

The Governor elected in 1797 had 
been a judge of 
the Supreme 
Court, and his 
portraits usually 
represent him in 
his judicial 
robes, which 
were worn by 
the judges till 
1792. He, too, 
had been active 
in all the events 
leading up to the 
Revolution, He 
was born in 
Roxbury, No- 
vember 27,1746, 
had as Grammar 
School masters 
Judge William 
Cushing and 
Joseph Warren, 
and was a Har- 
vard graduate of 1767. His law 
course was had under Samuel 
Quincy. Large and portly, his digni- 
fied presence was in happy contrast to 
that of his predecessors. Hancock 
had frequently been carried to his 
duties ; for twenty years Bowdoin had 
been dying of consumption and Ad- 
ams’s infirmities had necessitated the 
constant use of a cane. Thus when 
the procession formed, January IT, 
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1798, to march from the old State 
House to the new one, and Sumner’s 
proportions, erect and alert, appeared 
at the head of the line, there was rea- 
son for the exulting exclamation of 
the apple and candy woman, who had 
a stand at the foot of the stairs, when 
the march began, “Thank God, Mass- 
achusetts has a governor who can 
walk.” His was the first inaugural 
heard within the walls of the Bulfinch 
State House. 

His induction to office was contem- 
porary with that of John Adams to 
the Presidency and his careful direc- 
tion of Massachusetts affairs had 
much to do with upholding the hands 
of the Second President. He was 
twice re-elected and each time by such 
majorities as to fully attest his strong 
hold upon the people. Though only 
in middle life, illness came upon him 
in 1799, so that he was unable to take 
the oaths of office at the State House, 
but they were administered to him as 
he lay upon his bed, where he died 
June 7th of that year. At the expense 
of the State his body was accorded a 
public and military burial in the Old 
Granary, where it was placed in the 
tomb of the Schrimpton family from 
which his wife, Elizabeth Hyslop, was 
descended. 

His residence was in Roxbury and 
in his front door yard, he was wont to 
walk for exercise. Sixty years after 
his death, a gentleman recalled his 
stalwart figure, covered with a “blue 
cloak, trimmed with scarlet velvet ;” 
his head adorned with a cocked hat. 
“His countenance was remarkable for 
composure and was often lighted up 
with a smile of singular sweetness. 
He was a portly man, erect in stature, 
five feet, eleven inches in height and 
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weighed two hundred and fifty 
pounds.” His portrait, painted in 
his forty-seventh year by Major John 
Johnson is one of the most satisfactory 
of all those displayed at the State 
House; it long hung back of the chair 
of the Senate’s President. 

During the remainder of the official 
year, the gubernatorial duties were 
discharged by Lieutenant-Governor 
Moses Gill, until his own death, May 
20, 1800, when for the first and only 
time in the history of the Common- 
wealth, the function of this high office 
devolved upon the Executive Council. 

CALEB STRONG. 

The election of April 7, 1800, re- 
sulted in the choice of the most dis- 
tinguished of all the “Connecticut 
River Gods” and the only representa- 
tive that Hampshire County ever had 
in ‘the executive chair. Though 
elected his margin was small, having 
only one hundred more votes than all 
others, of whom the leader was EI- 
bridge Gerry, so hard was the Democ- 
racy crowding the ruling Federalists. 
His local popularity was apparent in 
the fact that he had every vote cast in 
seven or eight of the towns, lying 
about Northampton. He had been the 
first man chosen to the U. S. Senate 
from Massachusetts and had been re- 
elected. Born in Northampton, Janu- 
ary 9, 1745, he died there November 
7, 1819. Though in early life suffer- 
ing much from impaired vision, he re- 
ceived his diploma from Harvard in 
1764 and, after studying with Major 
Joseph Hawley, was admitted to the 
Bar in 1772. He bore his part in the 
strife leading up to and through the 
Revolution and was a member of the 
Convention of 1779. 

Tn the successive elections he had a 
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majority of all 
votes cast till 
that of 1807, 
when he was 
beaten. After 
an interval of 
five years, 
when the War 
of 1812 was 
pending, the 
Federalists 
brought out as 
their strong- 
est candidate 
the ex-Senator 
and Governor 
and elected 
him, though 
by a margin 
none too wide. 
With his party 
he disbelieved 
in the pro- 
priety of the war and accordingly 
denied the right of the President 
to make a requisition upon him for 
troops, a position in which he was 
sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the State, but when the national 
government withdrew its troops from 
the coast defenses it became neces-+ 
sary for the State to act, nor was the 
Executive found wanting. 

In all respects, mentally, morally 
and physically, he well represented 
his name. In those early days com- 
munication was usually by horseback. 
Needing a new saddle, the Governor 
ordered one from a mechanic of 
Springfield. On his way to his home 
he called to get it and expressed him- 
self as abundantly pleased with the 
work, particularly with certain leath- 
ern ornaments which the artisan had 
attached, but before reaching North- 
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ampton he had 
cut off each 
one of the su- 
perfluities, lest 
he should ap- 
pear unduly 
proud in the 
eyes of his con- 
stituents. Nev- 
ertheless, it is 
on record that 
in 1771 he oc- 
cupied one of 
the five paint- 
ed houses in 


his town. 
His admin- 
istration, the 


second longest 
in the history 
of the State, 
is exceedingly 
creditable, and 
the good people of his county, when 
confronted with the statement that 
they have had only one governor, 
may fittingly quote sop in saying, 
“Unum sed leonem.” 
JAMES SULLIVAN. 

The first real Democratic success, 
though then called Republican, was 
achieved in the Bay State April 6, 
1807, when Judge Sullivan, by a 
majority of above 1200, defeated the 
great Federalist, Caleb Strong. It is 
noteworthy that in this election three 
hundred and twenty-five votes were 
scattered among two hundred and 
eighty-one names. He again won in 
the following year though by a re- 
duced majority. A younger brother 
of the famous Revolutionary General 
and Governor of New Hampshire, 
John Sullivan, the future Governor. 
James, was born in Berwick, District 
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of Maine, April 22, 1744, the son of 
an Irish immigrant who survived to 
the great age of one hundred and five 
years. Lameness, resulting from a 
broken leg, prevented his following a 
military career which no doubt had 
been as distinguished as that of his 
brother. 

He was the first governor not Har- 
vard bred. His law course was had 
in the office of his brother, John, but 
the rumbles of approaching war early 
sent him into political life. He ex- 
ecuted an important military mission 
to Ticonderoga in 1775 and the fol- 
lowing year was appointed to the Su- 
preme Bench, holding the same till 
his resignation in 1782. Almost all of 
his manhood was devoted to public 
affairs. A member of the Convention 
of 1779, repeatedly ‘in the General 
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Court, a representative in 
Congress, assisting in set- 
tling the boundary be- 
tween Massachusetts and 
New York, appointed by 
Washington to perform a 
like office as to the line 
between the United States 
and British North Amer- 
ica, and from 1790 to 1807 
Attorney General of the 
Commonwealth, he was 
ever active. 

In the Executive Cham- 
ber hangs a small frame, 
in which one may see the 
face in wax of an elderly 
man, so natural, however, 
that it seems to have the 
flush of life. The snowy 
white hair is said to have 
come from the head of 
Governor Sullivan, whose 
semblance this image is, 
the work of a Polish artist, one 
Rauschner, who early in the century 
set his hand toa deal of this form 
of art. 

Long and arduous devotion to 
public affairs had worn the Governor 
out, and on December 10, 1808, he 
died, and his body, with military 
honors, found a resting place in the 
Old Granary. His Boston home was 
on Summer street, corner of Haw- 
ley. His prominence in life was at- 
tained not without bitterness, and 
in one of his contests a gross carica- 
ture appeared in the Columbian Cen- 
tinel, reflecting upon his honesty. 
For this his son Richard attacked 
and severely beat Benj. Russell, the 
editor, when the latter was crossing 
Scollay Square. Though not liber- 
erally educated, Governor Sullivan 











was interested in science, art and 
literature, was an original Member 
of the American Academy of Arts 
and Science and was a founder of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The unexpired portion of his term 
was completed by Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Levi Lincoln of Worcester, who 
was his party’s candidate to succeed 
him. 

CHRISTOPHER GORE. 

The fact that he had been the law 
preceptor of 
Daniel Webster, 
and that it was 
by his advice 
that the young 
lawyer declined 
the clerkship 
of Merrimack 
County, had 
been for Gov- 
ernor Gore suf- 
ficient claim to 
fame, but the 
further fact 
that General 
Butler appro- 
priated his Fast 
‘Day Proclama- 
tion for use in 
1883 must sure- 
ly elevate this 
officer to a high 
position in the executive ranks. He 
Boston born, Sept. 21, 1758, 
was a Latin-School boy under Master 
Lovell, and took his Harvard degree 
in 1776. Two years later, his father 
‘was banished from the state on ac- 
count of his loyalty to Britain, but his 
son, having a mind of his own, 
threw in his allegiance with the colo- 
nists, and when, in the year of his 
father’s banishment, volunteers were 
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called for to go to Rhode Island, 
young Gore responded, but his 
father’s British devotion was ever an 
obstacle to his own advancement. 

In 1787, the elder Gore was restored 
to citizenship,-and two years later, 
Washington made his son the first 
United States District Attorney for 
Massachusetts, and he continued to 
hold the position till sent on diplo- 
matic business to England, where he 
continued eight years. It was soon 
after his return, 
in 1805, that 
Webster enter- 
ed his office. 

Having ex- 
tensive posses- 
sions in Boston, 
he resided at 
different times 
in several 
places, but dur- 
ing his single 
year at the 
State House his 
home was on 
the corner of 
Park and Bea- 
con streets. He 
was elected in 
the troublous 
days of the Em- 
bargo ;indeed, it 
was in 1809 that the second edition of 
Bryant’s famous poem of that name 
was issued. In the election he had 
beaten Levi Lincoln, Sr., by more 
than one thousand votes. Never did 


party spirit run higher. The re- 


strained ships in Boston Harbor flew 
their flags at half-mast. 
Notwithstanding his many admir- 
able qualities he was defeated for 
re-election, but the Federalist, soon 
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afterward, sent him to the United 
States Senate, where he maintained 
a coach and four, a degree of luxury 
never exhibited by any other Bay 
State representative in Washington. 

He had an extensive domain in Wal- 
tham, near the middle of which he 
maintained his residence in baronial 
splendor. The marble floors of this 
mansion, his coach and four with liv- 
eried outriders may have contributed 
to his defeat, for they seem a trifle out 
of the line of Re- 
publican simplic- 
ity. He died in 
Waltham, March 
I, 1827, and his 
body found burial 
in the Old Gran- 
ary. The bulk of 
his wealth was 
left to Harvard, 
whose Gore Hall 
is commemora- 
tive. 

William Sulli- 
van, a son of the 
Governor, says 
that Christopher 
Gore was tall, 
somewhat inclin- 
ed to corpulency 
in middle life, 
was erect, but began to bend at an 
earlier age than common. His hair 
was tied behind and powdered, and 
in 1805, or when the distinguished 
lawyer was only forty-seven, Web- 
ster mentions his ‘black bowed 
glasses.” 

ELBRIDGE GERRY. 

If there had been the least doubt as 
to the Democratic proclivities of James 
Sullivan, no one ever entertained any 
as to those of Elbridge Gerry. The 
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only Governor from Essex County, 
Signer of the Declaration, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States, it is said 
that from 1773 till his death, there 
was no time when he was not in some 
way connected with the public ser- 
vice, 

A native of Marblehead, born July 
17, 1744, he commemorated the taking 
of his Master’s degree at Harvard, in 
1765, by a furious attack upon the 
Stamp Act. A few successful years in 
trade _ enabled 
him to enter pub- 
lic life in 1773 as 
a representative 
in the General 
Court. As a 
Revolutionary 
participant his 
name should be 
mentioned next 
to those of Han- 


cock and the 
Adamses. He 
first notified 


Hancock and 
Sam. Adams of 
their danger at 
Lexington. To 
him has been 
given the credit 
for planning 
Gates’s campaign against Burgoyne, 
and he it was who overhauled the 
accounts of Benedict Arnold. Too 
testy as to the rights of individual 
states, he resigned from Congress in 
1780, but in 1783 he was returned. 
He opposed the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 


In 1800, he began his long campaign 
for the governorship, running against 
Caleb Strong four successive years. 
but it was not until 1810 that he was 
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successful, winning then over Chris- 
topher Gore by a little more than 1000 
votes. He signalized his inaugura- 
tion and his devotion to protected 
home industries by appearing in a suit 
of clothes made entirely of American 
products. Clearly he had not heard 
of that. later Democratic doctrine, 
“Protection for revenue only.” Had 
those garments been preserved, they 
would to-day be more interesting than 
any armorial trappings held in the 
Tower of London. 

His election was a terrible wrench 
to rock-ribbed Federalism, and the 
Secretary of State who proclaimed him 
Governor concluded with “God save 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts” 
in such a dolorous tone that, under the 
circumstances, he clearly implied his 
lack of faith in God’s ability to answer 
his prayer. 

In 1811, Gerry again defeated Gore, 
but in the next year the Federalists 
put forward their most gallant son, 
and Gerry went down before Caleb 
Strong, but that very year his party 
made him Vice-President along with 
James Madison, though his own State 
gave him only two electoral votes. He 
did not long survive to enjoy his hon- 
ors, for he died suddenly, November 
2, 1814, while on his way to the 
Capitol in. Washington. His body 
was buried in the Congressional Ceme- 
tery, and a memorial was there erected 
to his memory at government expense. 

The career of Elbridge Gerry af- 
fords much of interest to the student 
of history; active, determined, vigi- 
lant, few names in American annals 
are more conspicuous. Unwittingly 
and, it is now claimed, unwillingly he 
save his name to the system of redis- 
tricting sections for political purposes 
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in the word “Gerrymander,” said to 
have originated with Benj. Russell of 
the Columbian Centinel, whose ready 
wit discovered in the Beverly combin- 
ation a shape similar to that of the 
fabled salamander; a change in the 
first two syllables gave the language a 
new and significant word. 

JOHN BROOKS. 

The year 1816 ushered in the seven 
consecutive years of General John 
Brooks’s occupancy. Party lines 
were still closely drawn and margins, 
though they would do, were not as 
wide as a door. A Federalist, his 
Democratic rivals pressed him close, 
but he held his place till he declined 
further nomination. He was the first 
man, outside of law and business, to 
hold the office, he being a physician 
and, though many had tried, he was 
the first and only strictly military rep- 
resentative of the Revolution to attain 
to the chief magistracy. Somehow 
the Commonwealth has never fancied 
generals, for Brooks and Butler mo- 
nopolize that title in the executive 
chair, unless Banks be included, but 
his title is ex post facto. : 

The ninth governor, seven of his 
predecessors had come from Suffolk 
County. He was the first from Mid- 
dlesex, his home being Medford where 
he was born, May 31, 1752, a farmer’s 
boy. At fourteen he was placed with 
Dr. Simon Tufts, where he was for- 
tunate in having as a fellow student, 
Benj. Thompson, later Count Rum- 
ford, who became a tory when the 
war began, notwithstanding they were 
lifelone friends. 

April. 1775. found the voung doctor 
in Reading drilling a company of men, 
and with them he was present at Lex- 
ington. He helped throw up the 
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works on Bunker’s (Breed’s) Hill, 
and then onward, having thrown 
“Physic to the dogs,’ he was in the 
strife. He went with his regiment to 
the relief of Fort Stanwix on the Mo- 
hawk in New York State; with his 
men he stormed and carried the Ger- 
man intrenchments at Saratoga and, 
ever faithful to Washington, he came 
home from the war a colonel, 
Although he resumed the practice of 
medicine in Medford, he was long 
Major-General of Militia, was Gover- 
nor Bowdoin’s good right arm during 
Shays’s rebellion. When Washington 
passed through Cambridge in 1780, 
he was received by his old Colonel at 
the head of a thousand of the best 
drilled men in the Commonwealth. 


Washington made him United States 
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Marshal for Massachusetts and In- 
spector -of Revenue; from 1812 to 
1815 he was Adjutant General. It 
would be difficult to name a position 
which, having undertaken, John 
Brooks failed to fill admirably. 

It was during his executive stay on 
Beacon Hill that President Monroe 
and Cabinet were féted in Doric Hall. 
Comrades in the Revolution, the hall 
never saw a prouder sight than when 
these noble Romans sat side by side. 

He signed the bill which enabled the 
District of Maine in 1820 to set up 
statehood for herself, and thencefor- 
ward to exemplify Dirigo. It was 
during his term, also in 1820, that the 
Convention was held in which the 
Constitution of 1780 was so desirably 
modified. 
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Retiring to his Medford home in 
1823, he survived, honored and re- 
spected by every one, till March 1, 
1825. He died like a soldier, saying, 
“T have received orders and am ready 
to march.” His body lies in the old 
Cemetery of Medford, and over it his 
fellow citizens in 1838 erected a gran- 
ite monument, bearing a flattering 
tribute to his worth and merit. The 
only gubernatorial picture at the State 
House, in military garb, is that of 
John Brooks, a copy of Stuart’s paint- 
ing. 

WILLIAM EUSTIS. 

Though kept in the background 
eleven years, Democracy was by no 
means cast down, and in 1823, won a 
signal victory over Federalism, defeat- 
ing the imposing Harrison Gray Otis 
and inducting Dr. William Eustis into 


the Executive Chamber. He might 
be called the last of the Paladins, for 
past seventy years of age, he was the 
last veteran of the Revolution to be 
made governor, 

His had been a busy life; born in 
Cambridge, June 10, 1753, 
graduated at Harvard, 1772, and had 
his medical training under Dr. Joseph 
Warren. From such tutelage, it is 
not strange that he should pass very 
early into the Revolutionary army, 
where as a surgeon he did excellent 
service throughout the war. In 1786 
he was again surgeon in the expedi- 
tion against the uprising of Daniel 
Shays and his men. 

He was long in the General Court 
and was a member of Governor Sulli- 
van’s Council. For several years, he 


was in Congress, House, and was Sec- 
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retary of War in President Madison’s 
first Cabinet. For four years he was 
United States Minister to Holland, 
and again was in Congress till elected 
governor. 

During his second year, it was Gov- 
ernor Eustis’s pleasure to entertain his 
old compatriot, General Lafayette, on 
his Boston visit of August, 1824. The 
Governor then occupied the stately 
Shirley mansion in Roxbury, well 
adapted to the most lavish hospitality. 
So many years given to public duties 
had left their impress, and his seventy- 
two years weighed heavily. Under 
their burden he broke, dying Febru- 
ary 6, 1825. The Old Granary Bury- 
ing Ground, so full of precious re- 
mains, also received his with all the 
honors that the Commonwealth could 
pay to his memory. His name ends 
the list of governors connected with 
the Revolution, and also those who 
were buried in the Old Granary. The 
body of Governor Eustis was after- 
wards removed to Lexington where it 
now lies. 

In those days Roxbury seemed 
farther from the Capitol than now and 
Governor Eustis had thought it desir- 
able to have a winter residence nearer 
the State House. His boarding place 
was where now stands the Howard 
Athenaeum and here his death took 
place. From the rith to the 12th of 
February his‘ body lay in state in the 
Council Chamber and from sunrise un- 
til the funeral on the 12th cannon were 
fired from Meeting House Hill, in 
Dorchester, and from Bunker Hill. In 
the procession at the right of the line 
walked ex-Governor John Brooks, the 
chief mourner. The exercises were in 
the Old South Church. 


An interesting reminder of those 


far-away days has come down to us 
to the effect that, though Revolution- 
ary comrades and friends, Brooks and 
Eustis had become estranged through 
some difficulties in the Society of the 
Cincinnati. The coming of Lafayette 
was seized upon by certain friends as 
an excellent time to bring the old sol- 
diers together again. This was happily 
effected and over a hearty hand clasp 
they were once more as of old, “Bill 
and John.” Is there the slightest pos- 
sibility that Dr. O. W. Holmes caught 
here the idea of his inimitable “Bill 
and Joe?” On the 12th of February 
“John” walked by the hearse contain- 
ing the body of “Bill,” a raw day in 
later winter, thereby, perhaps, hasten- 
ing his own departure, for he died less 
than three weeks later. 
LEVI LINCOLN. 

The Governor elected in 1825 had 
no part in the Revolution, but he was 
reared where the story of its tribula- 
tions was often heard, for his father, 
the elder Levi, was an important fac- 
tor in those troublous times. Levi, Jr., 
was born in Worcester, October 5, 
1782, passed through Harvard, 1802, 
and studied law with his father, but 
public matters early drew him from its 
practice and there were few years of 
his subsequent life that were not 
passed in some sort of public office. 

Since his father had been Jefferson’s 
Attorney General, it is not particularly 
strange that the son should start as a 
Democrat, though then called a Re- 
publican. In succession he was a rep- 
resentative in the General Court, 
Speaker of the House, member of the 
Convention to revise the Constitution 
in 1820, Lieutenant Governor in 1823, 
resigning to become a judge upon the 
Supreme Bench. 
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An era of good feeling seemed to 
have dawned in 1825, since fifty years 
after Bunker Hill, Judge Lincoln was 
elected Governor, having the support 
of the two great political parties. For 
nine years, or till he wearied of its 
duties, he was regularly returned to 
the Executive chair, the longest con- 
secutive record in Massachusetts an- 
nals. 

It was his distinguished honor to 
preside when, June 16, 1825, the Leg- 
islature received General Lafayette, 
and also to repre- 
sent the Common- 
wealth on the fol- 
lowing day, when 
the corner stone 
was laid on Bunker 
Hill. 

Though for more 
than forty years the 
veto power was 
possessed by the 
Executive, no Gov- 
ernor had exercised 
it till, in 1826, Levi 
Lincoln refused to 
sign a bill author- 
izing the construc- 
tion of a free bridge 
between _ Boston 
and Charlestown. The next year he 
was opposed by a candidate nominated 
on the bridge issue. 

Evidently during these years the 
Governor’s opinions were undergoing 
a change, for while in 1826 he had 
Federalist opposition, in 1828 his op- 
ponents were Democratic, as in that 
year Marcus Morton, whom, in 1825, 
Lincoln had appointed to his just va- 
cated place in the Supreme Court, be- 
gan his long race for the lead, the 
longest in the history of Massachu- 
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setts, possibly the longest in that of 
any state, since it was not till the elec- 
tion of 1839 that Morton reached his 
goal. 

It was in Lincoln’s days that prin- 
ciples, so long known as Republican, 
received their later name “Democra- 
tic,” and the old term was laid by to 
be taken up at a later period by the 
combined Free Soil Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats of 1855. “Federalism,” so talis- 
manic for fully fifty years, through 
“National Republican’ passed into 
the monosyllabic 
“Whig,” to be 
equally potent in 
Massachusetts for 
twenty-five years. 
Lincoln, who had 
entered his exalted 
office a Democrat, 
left it a Whig. 

The tenth amend- 
ment to the Con- 
stitution, accepted 
by the people May 
II, 1831, changed 
the state elections 
to November, and 
made the political 
year begin in Janu- 
ary instead of May. 
Accordingly Levi Lincoln was the first 
Governor to take his oaths of office 
the first Wednesday in January, 1832, 
having been elected for the eighth 
time in the preceding November. 

Subsequent to his gubernatorial 
term, ending January, 1834, he served 
six years in Congress, was Collector 
of the Port of Boston, President of 
the State Senate, and in 1848, the first 
Mayor of his native city. He sur- 
vived till the 28th of May, easily the 
first citizen of his city and _ state. 
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While he was Governor of the Bay 
State his brother, Enoch, held a like 
position in Maine, a rare coincidence. 
His handsome face for fully fifty years 
had needed no label when presented 
to Massachusetts people. Punctilious- 
ly polite, inflexibly honest, devoted to 
a degree, he was a fare illustration of 
the old school gentleman, long since 
extinct, and when the final summons 
came, apparently recognized, he took 
to his bed with 
no sadder reflec- 
tion than “I 
guess my dancing 
days are over.” 
JOHN DAVIS. 
Evidently Mas- 
sachusetts had 
acquired a way of 
looking towards 
Worcester for her 
Executive, since 
Lincoln’s succes- 
sor was his for- 
mer law partner, 
the ‘‘ Honest” 
John Davis of 
the Thirties and 
Forties, who, in 
1842. at his Lin- 
coln street home, 
entertained Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles 
Dickens, thus getting his name with 
its handle into American Notes. Pos- 
terity naturally wonders whether the 
prefix to Governor Davis’s name was 
thereby a reflection on other Davises 
who were also using that somewhat 
overworked prenomen, ‘‘John.” 
~Northboro proudly claims the birth 
place of John Davis, January 13, 1787, 
and. Yale was his college, 1812. Hav- 


ing studied law with the Hon. Francis 
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Blake, in 1816 he opened an office in 
Worcester. Eight years later he was 
sent to Congress, where he was noted 
for his devotion to the protection of 
home industries. Here he remained 
till he resigned to take his seat in Bos- 
ton, January, 1834, though his election 
was by the Legislature instead of by 
the people. Anti-Masonic John 
Quincy Adams and Democratic Mar- 
together received 
more votes than 
Davis, hence the 
decision of the 
General Court. 
At the next elec- 
tion he was Car- 
ried in by a large 
majority over all 
others, Morton 
included. 
January 28, 


cus Morton had 


1835, began one 


of the longest 
contests in the 
records of the 


state for a seat in 
the United States 
Senate. There 
were at least 
twelve candi- 
dates of more or 
less prominence, 
but it was not 
till February 20 that John Davis was 
elected. As he resigned his execu- 
tive office the first of March follow- 
ing, his year was filled out by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Samuel T. Arm- 
strong. 

After four years of Edward Ever- 
ett and a single one of Marcus Mor- 
ton, “Honest”? John Davis was called 
back to help lay that Democratic Ban- 
quo which most persistently refused 
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to ‘‘down,” and 
the wisdom of 
the measure 
was evident 
when Morton 
was again beat- 
en, this time by 
a majority of 
fifteen thous- 
and. Of course, 
the election ne- 
cessitated Da- 
vis’s retirement 
from the Sen- 
ate late in 1840. 
The next No- 
vember _ the 
Whig majority 
fell off to less 
than five hun- 
dred. Free 
Soilers were 
just making 
their appear- 
ance and more 
than a hundred votes were cast for 
Wendell Phillips. In 1842 the peo- 
ple failed to elect and the Legislature 
rewarded the Democratic persistency 
by the choice of Morton. 

The late Governor’s retirement was 
for only a brief period, since by the 
death of United States Senator I. C. 
Bates, a vacancy arose which was fill- 
ed, in 1845,;-by Mr. Davis and he was 
re-elected in 1847. Declining further 
service, he retired to Worcester in 
1853, and there died suddenly in 1854, 
April 19th. His body lies in Rural 
Cemetery, near that of his famous 
kinsman, George Bancroft, whose sis- 
ter, Eliza, had long been the Gover- 
nor’s efficient helpmeet. To this day, 
in their old home, Lincoln and Davis 
are cited as being very near the ideals 





of public offi- 
cers. 
EDWARD 
EVERETT 

Student, cler- 
gyman,_ tutor, 
Congressman, 
college profes- 
sor and presi- 
dent, Everett 
was always an 
orator. Born 
in Dorchester, 
April 11, 1794, 
he had had a 
wide and rich 
experience 
when called to 
the Governor’s 
chair. Leaving 
Harvard in 
I81I, a boy 
graduate, he 
was one of the 
first Americans 
to add European training to home at- 


EDWARD EVERETT 


tainments. Perhaps no American ever 
gained so great a reputation at so 
early an age. Elected to Congress 
from the City of Boston in 1824, for 
ten years he faithfully served in the 
lower branch. Starting in as a disciple 
of John Quincy Adams or a National 
Republican, he became in due time a 
Whig and as such was elected, Novem- 
ber 9, 1835, Governor of Massachu- 
setts, defeating Marcus Morton reg- 
ularly for four years, but on the fifth 
trial, or in 1839, he went down, over- 
come by the famous single vote. 

So eminent a man, however, was 
not long idle. In 1840 he went abroad, 
receiving scholastic honors from Ox- 
ford, Cambridge and Dublin. From 
1846 to 1848 he was president of Har- 
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vard. In 1852 he succeeded Daniel 
Webster as President Fillmore’s Sec- 
retary of State, and the next year he 
followed John Davis in the United 
States Senate, though ill health com- 
pelled his resignation in May, 1854. 
Americans will always hold Edward 
Everett in high esteem because of his 
services in the preservation of Mount 
Vernon. To him, more than to any 
other one person, 
its purchase and 
retention are due. 
In 1860, for the 
memorable cam- 
paign of that year, 
there was a brief 
resurrection of the 
name “Whig,” and 
as such Everett 
was the candidate 
for Vice-President 
along with John 
Bell, of Tennessee. 
When the inevit- 
able war began 
he was foremost 
in advocating its 
vigorous prosecu- 
tion. One of his 
last public appear- 
ances was in No- 
vember, 1863. 
when, with President Lincoln, he 
spoke at the dedication of the Na- 
tional Cemetery at Gettysburg. 
Following an address in Faneuil 
Hall, January 9, 1865, he suffered a 
sudden chill, from which his death 
followed six days later. His burial 
from the First Church, Chauncy 
street, was in Mount Auburn. His 
bronze statue in the Public Gardens, 
by William Story, in a small way has 
attested the hold he had upon his fel- 
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low-citizens, who generously and 
speedily contributed twice the amount 
necessary to pay for it. 
“He who had lived the mark of all men’s 
praise, 
Died with the tribute of a Nation’s tears.” 
—Holmes. 
MARCUS MORTON. 


Nothing in the history of Massa- 
chusetts redounds more to her credit 
1840 
proclaimed 

Morton 
Governor, though 
his majority was 
only a single vote 
out of a total of 
102,006. He had 
just 51,034, the 
exact number nec- 
essary to elect. 
Though the ma- 
chinery of govern- 
ment was in the 
hands of the 
Whigs, that party 
retired as grace- 
fully as if the ma- 
jority had been a 
thousand. To se- 
cure the above 
number, one bal- 
lot written ‘‘Mac- 
cus Mattoon” was counted. It is to 
be feared that to-day means would 
have been found to throw that ballot 
out, thus leaving the vote a tie. The 
Legislature would 
Everett. 

Tamerlane’s spider was not more 
persevering than were the Democrats 
to make Morton Governor. Seventeen 
times was he their candidate and only 
twice successful. In 1824 and 1825 
he had been Lieutenant Governor. 


than that in 
she 
Marcus 


’ 


have elected 
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Thus he had run for executive office 
in nineteen campaigns and only four 
times successfully. For more than 
twenty-five years his name appeared 
in the returns as a regular candidate 
or among the scattering. Massachu- 
setts confidently challenges a parallel 
record in any other state in the Union. 

Freetown, in Bristol County, writes 
“Marcus Morton” among her sons, for 
he was born there February 19, 1784; 
Brown University was his college 
home, 1804, and the famous Law 
School of Litchfield, Conn., gave him 
his legal training. From 1817 to 1821, 
in Congress, he was next in the Gov- 
ernor’s Council, and in 1824 and 1825 
was Lieutenant Governor, though he 
resigned his executive office in the 
later year to become a judge upon 
the Supreme Bench. Here he re- 
mained through all his candidating till 
his closely won victory at the polls led 
him to resign. During all these years 
Taunton was his home. 

In the campaigns of 1840 and 1841 
he was as usual defeated, but in 1842 
the people failed to elect, so the con- 
test was carried into the Legislature, 
where January 16 the House, by 174 
votes, just the number necessary, sent 
his name to the Senate, which body 
on the 17th elected him. For such 
reasons he has sometimes been known 
as the “One Vote Governor.” 

The story is told that during his 
second term he was riding from Taun- 
ton on a train, due to reach Boston 
at about noon. Delayed by an acci- 
dent, time was lost till, becoming quite 
anxious, the Governor turned to an 
acquaintance, asking him when he 
thought the train would arrive. The 
reply was, “I think we shall get in by 
one, your Excellency usually does.” 


Notwithstanding Whig clamor, 
Governor Morton’s administration in 
no way suffered when compared with 
others. In 1845 President Polk made 
Morton Collector of the Port of Bos- 
ton, but in 1848 he resigned, having 
espoused the free soil cause. He 
served in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1853 and in 1858 was in the 
Legislature. In his campaigns he had 
with him many of the anti-slavery 
leaders and in 1839 Whittier, writing 
of Everett and Morton, said: “Of the 
two I prefer Morton.” He was found, 
when the war began, in the ranks of 
its supporters till his death, which 
came February 6, 1864. His body lies 
in Taunton’s Mount Pleasant Ceme- 
tery. His elegant residence, through 
the generosity of his daughter, Mrs. 
Kimball, of Boston, 1s now the Mor- 
ton Hospital of Taunton. 

GEORGE N. BRIGGS. 

In the person of Governor Briggs, 
for the first time, Berkshire County 
enters the Executive Chamber. The 
Free Soil party, by the year 1843, had 
gained such headway that a popular 
vote, by either one of the two great 
parties, was difficult to secure, and this 
contest between Briggs and Morton 
was settled by the General Court, 
where the Whigs were still in the lead. 
Only three times in his seven elections 
was Briggs called by the popular vote, 
and in the eighth contest he was de- 
feated in the Legislature. 

Not only was George Nixon Briggs 
the first Executive for Berkshire, he 
was also the first Chief Executive to 
have a middle name. Of the twenty- 
one governors since his day only five 
have failed to be thus supplied. He 
was born in Adams, April 13, 1796, 
under such circumstances that when 
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most boys of his age were in school, 
he was learning the hatter’s trade, so 
that when, years afterwards, success 
came to him he was frequently called 
“The Hatter’s Governor.” In 1811 
an older brother coming to his rescue, 
he received a single year’s schooling 
and then began the study of law, to 
whose practice he eventually settled 
down in Pitts- 
field, acquiring a 
wide reputation 
as an eloquent 
and _— successful 
lawyer. 

From the office 
of Register of 
Deeds he went to 
Congress, where 
he remained 
twelve years. 
Then followed 
his career at the 
State House, 
1844-1851. He 
did not favor the 
war with Mexico 
and was not 
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from the State House, he was made 
a judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas and in 1853 was a member of 
the Constitutional Convention. An ar- 
dent advocate of the suppression of the 
Rebellion he saw his son, Henry, go 


forth as the Colonel of the Tenth 

Massachusetts Infantry. His own 

career of usefulness was cut short by 
the accidental 
discharge of a 
gun September 
I1, 1861. 


Possibly no 
fact in Governor 
Briggs’s life was 
better known 
than that from 
early life he had 
not worn a shirt 
collar. His por- 
trait, with those 
of other worthies 
in the old Senate 
Chamber, has a 
high black stock, 
but no_ suspi- 
cion of white en- 
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afraid to let the 
world know it. Lowell embalmed 
the Governor in Biglow papers in 
the words: 
“Governor B. is a sensible man; 
He stays to his home and looks arter his 
folks ; 
He draws his ferrer ez straight ez he can, 
An’ into nobody’s tater-patch pokes; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez he won’t vote fer Governor B.” 
Inflexible, where he thought he saw 
his duty, he resisted all efforts to les- 
sen the penalty imposed upon Dr. 
Webster for the murder of Dr. Park- 
man and insisted that the law should 
take its course. After his retirement 


circles his neck. 
This peculiarity is said to have come 
from a vow, made when a young man, 
to leave off his collar if a friend would 
leave off the use of intoxicants. To 
the future Chief Executive the obliga- 
tion was perpetual and he is still re- 
ferred to by elderly people as_ the 
“Governor without a dickey.” His 
body lies in Pittsfield’s Cemetery, at 
whose dedication in 1850 Dr. O. W. 
Holmes said: 
“Angel of Death! extend thy silent reign! 
Stretch thy dark scepter o’er this new do- 
main !” 
GEORGE S. BOUTWELL. 
Though born in Brookline, January 








28, 1818, Groton, Middlesex County, 
has been the home of George Sewall 
Boutwell since 1835. A farmer's boy, 
he had the advantages that go with 
such a lad’s rearing, till he became a 
clerk in a country store, but whether 
on the farm or in the store he would 
have his book, and like Lincoln, he 
managed to lay up a larger stock of 
really useful 
knowledge than 
many a man ac- 
quires who can 
write B. A. a 
cursu after his 
name. He began 
the study of law 
by himself in 
1836, but remain- 
ed in business 
till 1855. He 
was early inter- 
ested in politics 
and in 1840 sup- 
ported Van Bur- 
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year of the first coalition. Democrats 
and Free Soilers united to oust the 
long entrenched Whigs. Names, after- 
wards household words, then for the 
first time became prominent. Bout- 
well, Banks, Sumner and Wiison came 
to the forefront. 
United States Senator and President 
of the Senate were their immediately 
subsequent titles. 
By the Whigs 
the combination 
was deemed the 
most unholy in 
the annals. of 
time, but lovers 
of liberty saw in 
in it a loosening 
of shackles. 

The new Gov- 
ernor had a hard 
role to play. He 
‘could hardly re- 
tain the admira- 
tion of his old 


Governor, Speaker, 


en, who in the friends and thor- 

following Janu- oughly please 

ary appointed his new ones 

him postmaster among the ar- 
% GEORGE S. BOUTWELL ons 

of Groton. dent abolition- 


Sent by the Democrats to the Gen- 
eral Court seven times before 1851, 
in spite of his youth, he was soon rec- 
ognized as their leader in the House. 
Three times he ran, though unsuccess- 
fully, for Congress, and in 1849 he was 
the Democratic nominee for governor. 
Beaten then by the Legislature, he 
tried again in 1850, and though 20,- 
ooo behind Briggs in the popular vote, 
he was chosen by the Legislature to 
the long-coveted chair. 

January, 1851, witnessed one of the 
most skillfully played games of politics 
the Bay State ever saw. It was the 





ists. After his first message, John 
G. Whittier, who had labored dili- 
gently in Boutwell’s behalf, said: 
‘‘T have read the message of Gov- 
ernor B.; it is under the circum- 
stances monstrous and insulting. May 
God forgive us for permitting his elec- 
tion.” Again, in 1851, the people fail- 
ed to elect, and though Robert C. Win- 
throp led Boutwell by twenty thous- 
and votes, again a coalition in the Leg- 
islature landed the Groton grocer. A 
large book might be filled with the 
disagreeable utterances of the opposi- 
tion, but they did not avail, and Mass- 
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achusetts moved on just as serenely 
under Boutwell as she had done under 
Briggs. 

Leaving office January, 1853, the 
young ex-Governor was elected to the 
Constitutional Convention, and from 
1855 to 1861 he was Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, the only 
non-college man to occupy that posi- 
tion. He was one of the founders of 
the Republican party, a delegate to 
the Chicago Convention of 1860, three 
times elected to Congress, he was 
chairman of the committee reporting 
articles of impeachment against An- 
drew Johnson, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in Grant’s first Cabinet; he was 
chosen to the United States Senate 
in 1873, to succeed Henry Wilson, just 
twenty-two vears after the first coali- 
tion. 


THE FIRST SNOW 


In the Senate Chamber, presented 
in 1871 by friends, is Milmore’s bust 
of Boutwell, enjoying the distinction 
of being the only semblance of a liv- 
ing person thus honored. 

Whether in Washington, codifying 
the statutes at large, or in his Boston 
law office, Governor Boutwell, at 
eighty-four, is a marvel of strength 
and vigor. Few strangers, waiting on 
the depot platform in Ayer, recognize 
the somewhat bowed form which 
walks briskly from the Boston train to 
that which runs up New Hampshire 
way, but residents need not be told 
that fully sixty years of Massachu- 
setts history is passing, and, whatever 
his later notions as to public affairs, 
every one breathes a silent prayer that 
George S. Boutwell may long continue 
the Senior Surviving Governor. 


The First Snow : 


By Walter A. Dyer 


NTHRONED on the royal purple hills, 
In stately beauty sat the Queen of Day; 


A courtier whispered softly in her ear, 
She smiled, and blushing deeply went away. 


Again the court assembled, and their queen 
Stepped forth from out the morning’s golden gate, 
And smiled o’er all the land, serenely fair, 
Clothed all in sparkling ermine robes of state. 











The Schoolmarm 
By Fred W. Shibley 


ID I ever tell you about the 
way we fooled Tish Brown's 
father’s only brother Eben- 
ezer on his own honey? Well, 

I’ll tell you that story after a bit, but 
I’m goin’ to tell you now about Mary 
Jane Brown, this same Ebenezer’s 
daughter, who once taught school in 
our neighborhood. 

Ebenezer Brown was a mighty re- 
ligious man, bein’ a steward in the 
church, the same as father, an’ when 
Mary Jane got her certificate an’ went 
for a schoolmarm, it worried her 
father terrible for fear she'd forget 
the strict rules of conduct he’d laid 
down to her at home. 

It so happened that she was chosen 
to teach in the little red schoolhouse 
in our neighborhood, and as this was 
only a few miles from her home, you’d 
hardly think that Ebenezer would have 
thought that his darlin’ daughter had 


gone far away from him into the wide, 
sinful world, but he did. 

Father was head trustee, an’ it was 
the custom for the teacher to start her 
round of boardin’ with us. So, the 
day after New Year’s, Ebenezer 
fetched Mary Jane an’ her trunk to our 
place, and handed her over gingerly to 
mother. Then he found father in the 
drive-house, an’ said to him, very sol- 
emn: 

“Stephen, I’ve brought Mary Jane 
to stop with you a spell, an’ it’s mighty 
glad I’d be of placin’ her in your care 
an’ that of your excellent wife but for 
one thing.” 

“What’s that?” father asked, sharp- 
ly, as was his way. 

“Well, you see,” Ebenezer went on, 
“Mary Jane’s my one ewe lamb, an’ 
I’ve bin terrible particklar about her 
bringin’ up, an’ if I do say it of my 
own child, she jest simply don’t know 
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that there’s sich a thing as sin in the 
world.” 

“You don’t mean to infer, Eben- 
ezer,’ father said, most taken off his 
feet, “that my house ain't a fit place 
for your daughter?” 

“Nothin’ of the sort, nothin’ of the 
sort,” returned Ebenezer, winkin’ his 
little eyes as if he’d caught a cinder. 
He was the worse man to wink his eyes 
you ever see. “I know you, Stephen, 
to the backbone,” he went on, ‘‘an’ I’ve 
allus said if there was one woman more 
worthy than another to take the blessed 
sacrament it was your wife; but it’s 
the boys, George an’ Ed, that I’m 
afraid of.” 

“What of them?” father asked, for 
he was techy on the subject of me an’ 
Ed, and for all he would dress us down 
himself for every little thing, he didn’t 
relish listenin’ to other folks doin’ it. 

“George an’ Ed are bright boys, I 
own,” Ebenezer answered, cautious 
like; “but the truth is, Stephen, that 
since they’ve growed up to what might 
be called young men, they’ve been con- 
siderably talked about, I understand, 
not only in this neighborhood, but as 
far away as our section. You do let 
‘em go about considerable, you can’t 
deny that, Stephen; an’ I’ve even 
heard that they’ve a rig apiece an’ 
drive out to wait on girls of a Sunday, 
jest as if they was courtin’. Why, only 
last Sunday George was down to see 
my brother’s girl, Letitia.” 

“T don’t see anything very wicked in 
that,” father said, dryly. 

“But that ain’t it,’ continued Eben- 
ezer, evidently with a load on his mind. 
“Folks say they go to dances an’ pub- 
lic parties; and, while far be it from 
me to say what other folk’s children 
should be ‘lowed to do, I want it dis- 
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tinctly understood that my Mary Jane 
shall never dance a step while [I live. 
So I ask you, Stephen, as brother 
Christian to brother, to keep an eye on 
the boys an’ see that they don’t put any 
wild notions in Mary Jane’s head.” 

They had some more talk, but that 
was the substance of it, and father lec- 
tured me an’ Ed for an hour in the 
barn, where we all sat huskin’ corn, on 
the strength of it. 

Now, it kind of riled me an’ Ed to 
be raked over the coals by old Ebenezer 
Brown, who had the reputation of 
tradin’ horses not strictly on points, 
and we made up our minds to give 
Mary Jane a good lettin’ alone, al- 
though she was a kind of cute little 
thing, an’ we both liked her. 

We was now long about twenty and 
eighteen, me an’ Ed, and we liked a 
good time as well as the next one. Ed 
had learned to play the fiddle, and as I 
could ‘‘call off” fine, we was in great 
demand at all the dances for as much 
as five miles around home. 

There was lots of dances that win- 
ter, and we went to most of ’em. It’s 
true, we only had one cutter between 
us, but we used to take turns usin’ it, 
and the unfortunate one had to drive 
his girl in a light market sleigh we 
had. 

Mary Jane saw us goin’ and comin’ 
from these parties, and as her cousin 
Tish used to tell her everything, she 
knew we was goin’ to dances, an’ that 
I took Tish every time we could fix up 
a yarn that would deceive the latter's 
father. 

Mary Jane got restless after a bit, 
seein’ so much fun goin’ on under her 
nose an’ her not in it. So she up and 
says to me one day, when I’d picked 
her up at the schoolhouse on my way 
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from the village, and was drivin’ her 
home: 

“George,” she says, “I hear there’s 
goin’ to be a party down to Jones’s 
Mills next Friday evenin’.” 

“I’ve heard so, too,” I says, won- 
derin’ what she was drivin’ at. 

“What kind of a party is it goin’ to 
be?” she says. 

“Church of England,” I says. “A 
kind of house-warmin’ at the Stevens’s 
for the English Church. They set a 
box near the door, an’ you can drop in 
what you like.” 

“Oh, is that all,” says Mary Jane, 
mournful like. “Tish told me it was 
goin’ to be a dance.” 

“Tish is a great talker,” I says. 

Now, it struck me that Mary Jane 
seemed quite cast down when I didn’t 
give her any encouragement in the 
matter of the party. She sat silent for 
a bit, an’ then she put up her face, 
bashful like (she was a mighty pretty 
girl when she looked like that), and 
said: 

“It’s awful stupid of me stayin’ 
home every night, and Tish and you 
an’ Ed and the rest of the young folks 
havin’ such good times. I just said 
so to Tish, and she said to me, ‘Mary 
Jane, you’re a little fool for bein’ so 
timid. Why don’t you ask George to 
take you?’ There, now!” 

“Not to a dance!” says I, horrified. 

“But this ain’t goin’ to be a dance; 
just a party,” she pleaded. 

“Well,” says I, “it’s just like this, 
Mary Jane: Your father would have a 
fit if he heard of you goin’ anywhere 
with me or Ed. We’re bad, wicked 
boys, to him,” I says. 

“Pshaw !” she says, smilin’ up at me. 
“Father’s an old fossil, that’s what he 
is, and haven’t I known you an’ Ed for 
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years, and don't Tish go with you 
everywhere ?”’ 

It occurred to me right there an’ 
then that Mary Jane had been very 
much underestimated by me an’ Ed, 
and I decided that if she wanted to go 
to the Church of England party, I'd 
take her an’ let old Ebenezer go to the 
So says I: 

“Mary Jane, if you want to go next 
Friday evenin’, get ready for it an’ I'll 
take you, though I half promised to 
take Tish, and it’s Ed’s turn for the 
cutter.” 

“Tish won’t mind; she said she 
wouldn't,” Mary Jane says in return, 
and I saw that Tish had been puttin’ 
notions into her good little cousin’s 
head. 

I tried to buy Ed off on the cutter, 
but it wouldn’t go, for he had a new 
girl in mind for the party, and wanted 
to go in style. Ed was mighty selfish 
about the cutter when it was his turn. 
But to make matters worse, what does 
father an’ mother decide to do but go 
visitin’ on Friday, sayin’ they won't 
be home till long in the evenin’, and 
they knew me an’ Ed intended goin’ to 
the party! 

Ed laughed an’ Mary Jane cried 
when they heard of this last stroke ; but 
I wasn’t to be beat, ‘specially when 
Mary Jane felt so bad about it, and had 
worked all the week on her dress. 

So when father an’ mother drove off, 
I cleaned out the big bob-sleigh—the 
box was eighteen inches high and ten 
feet long—filled it half full of clean 
rye straw, fixed the seat comfortable, 
and decided to hitch in the span an’ 
drive Mary Jane to the party. I knew 
I could sneak the bobs into the church 
shed where none of the other fellers 
would be likely to spot me, for we was 


deuce. 








mighty sensitive on the point of our 
turnouts in them days, I tell you. 

We got to the party all right, and ] 
see that Mary Jane was enjoyin’ every 


minute of it. They had all kinds of 
games—good old games they was— 
that took the bashfulness out of a fel- 
ler; and the schoolmarm went into it, 
blushin’ but happy. 

Long about ‘leven o’clock the older 
folks began to leave for home, and I 
saw Ed goin’ into the big dinin’ room 
with his fiddle under his arm. I knew 
the trouble was about to begin, for 
you know all these Church of Eng- 
land parties was sure to end up in a 
dance. 

I found Mary Jane talkin’ with Will 
Tinker an’ eatin’ a big apple, and I 
called her to one side. 

“Mary Jane,” I says, very polite like, 
‘it’s goin’ on midnight, and some of 
the folks are beginnin’ to leave. Don’t 
you think you’d better be makin’ a 
move towards puttin’ on your things?” 

“Dear me, George!” she cried, “you 
don’t say it’s so late! I’d have guessed 
ten at the latest.” 

At that moment I heard Ed draw 
the bow across his fiddle, tunin’ up, 
and it fairly made my heart ache. 

“Must we really be goin’?” says 
Mary Jane, plaintive like, not pretend- 
in’ to have heard the fiddle. 

“To tell the truth,” says I, solemn 
as a judge, “I’m surprised at this 
party. They’re turnin’ it into a dance, 
I’m afraid!” 

Mary Jane looked horrified. 
must go home!” she said. 

I don’t know whether it showed in 
my face or not, but I did hate like a 
dog to leave when the fun was just 
commencin’, and I knew that Will Tin- 
ker would be only too glad to get a 


“We 
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chance of callin’ off. Mary Jane evi- 
dently saw my distress, for says she: 

“George, you don’t want to go.” 

“To be honest,” says I, “Mary Jane, 
I don’t.” 

“Couldn't I just stand an’ look on?”’ 
she says. 

My spirits rose. “Yes,” says I, 
“vou can if you only will, but your 
father’ll skin you if he ever hears of 
ag 

“Pshaw!” says she with that darin’ 
twinkle of the eye. “I guess I’m safe 
with you, George.” 

The dance began. I called off the 
square an’ the round dances, and 
danced all the waltzes an’ polkas. 
Mary Jane sat in a chair near the dinin’ 
room door, and every time I passed her 
she smiled up at me just as happy as 
a kitten. 

Durin’ an intermission, while Ed 
was eatin’ cake with his new girl (and 
a daisy she was—I’d never seen her 
before), I went over an’ set down by 
Mary Jane. 

“Ain’t it lovely to know how to 
dance,” says she, all aglow. “Oh, if I 
only knew how!” 

“It’s nothin’ to learn,” says I. 

“Do you think T could learn?” says 
she, earnest like. 

“Can a duck swim?” says I, laugh- 
in’. 

“Really,” says she, “do you think I 
could if I tried?” 

Just then the fiddle started up a 
waltz. I grabbed Mary Jane. 

“Come!” says I. “Now’s your 
chance,” and we was soon flyin’ round 
to the music. She was a born dancer. 
In two whirls she caught the step an’ 
was right with me. Did she like it? 
Well, I never saw a happier girl, and 
I danced every remainin’ dance with 





‘* FATHER DISCOVERED THE TWO OF US” 


her, lettin’ Will Tinker get all the glory 
he wanted callin’ off. 
We started for home at two in the 


mornin’. The weather had changed 
in the night, and a sharp wind was 
blowin’, bringin’ with it a fine sleet 
that stung the face like needle pricks. 
We stood it for a mile or so, but I see 
it was punishin’ Mary Jane terrible, 
so I set the seat back three feet or so, 
and told her to sit down in the nice dry 
straw an’ lean against the seat. Then 
I tied the reins ’round the dashboard, 
knowin’ the horses would go home all 
right, and sittin’ down by the school- 
marm, pulled the buffalo robe over 
our heads, and there we was, com- 
fortable as could be, holdin’ hands like 
the two babes in the woods. 

Then a peculiar thing happened. I 
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heard the bell of a far-away church 
ringin’ ; then a voice éallin’ to me from 
a high hill—just the murmur of a 
voice—then a slow poundin’—a dull, 
thumpin’ sound; then the voice from 
the hill comin’ nearer an’ nearer, grow- 
in’ louder an’ louder, till I felt my 
blood rushin’ into my head and my 
ears fairly deafened with the noise. 
The voice was now directly over me. 
I opened my eyes. The buffalo robe 
was held aloft and I heard father 
say: 

“Well, if this don’t beat all!” 

I looked about me. The bob-sleigh 
with the horses still hitched to it was in 
the drive-house at home, and father 
was standin’ by the side with one cor- 
ner of the buffalo robe in his hand. It 
was broad daylight. I looked for 
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Mary Jane. There she sat in the 
straw, her head against the cushion 
of the seat, sound asleep, but still 
hangin’ tight to my left hand. 

“Now, sir,” says father with a grin, 
“what does this mean?” 

It was enough to make even him 
smile. Me an’ Mary Jane had gone 
to sleep the minute almost we sat down 
in the straw, for neither of us could re- 
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member a thing, and the _ horses 
brought us home, goin’ into the drive- 
house, the doors of which had luckily 
been left open. Father comin’ out in 
the mornin’ found the bob-sleigh there, 
and liftin’ the robe discovered the two 
of us. 

Say! Mary Jane wouldn’t look at me 
out of the corner of her eye for the 
next fortnight. 





Emma Willard, a Pioneer of 
Education for Women 


By Ellen Strong Bartlett 


HE pioneers in the world’s 
progress generally stand out 
clearly as we look back at 
them from the heights that 

they have helped us to attain. We 

have reached the time when Emma 

Willard and her work assume their 

just proportions. She was fortunate 

in achieving her great purpose, that 
of securing for girls the privilege of 
an extended education. As Thomas 

Wentworth Higginson says: “When, 

in the year 1819, Mrs. Emma Willard 

published her ‘Address to the Public,’ 
including a ‘Plan for Improving Fe- 
male Education,’ and established her 


school under [partial] State patron- 
age at Waterford, N. Y., she laid the 
foundation upon which every woman’s 
college or co-educational college may 
now be said to rest.” 

She was born in the quiet village of 
Berlin, Connecticut, on February 23, 
1787. But it is on the banks of the 
Hudson, where she died, that the 
statue stands which is a token of the 
value which the world has put on her 
contribution to its work. In her youth, 
girls had few and small opportunities 
for what is technically called an educa- 
tion ; but it would be a sacrifice of truth 
for picturesqueness to attempt to prove 
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that she grew up among conditions 
adverse to mental development. 

Berlin, then Worthington, has been 
the home of many men of intellect and 
ability, like Percival, the poet ; the Rev- 
erend Benoni Upson, and others; and 
there was a prevailing interest there 
in the things that tend to make man- 
kind wise and good. The Hart family 
has always been prominent for vir- 
tues and talents; and Emma’s father 
was gifted with a keen intellect and a 
stron ste for the 
best books. 

He was ‘‘Cap- 
tain’ Samuel Hart; 
being, on his fath- 
er’s side, a descend- 
ant of one of the 
first settlers of 
Farmington, and on 
his mother’s of the 
Reverend Thomas 
Hooker, the _ illus- 
trious leader of the 
Hartford colony. 
He had strong ten- 
dencies toward 
scholarship and sci- 
entific investiga- 
tion, and had given 
up going to college, 
when partly fitted 
for it, only because 
his father died. He read Locke, 
Berkeley and Milton for recreation 
in the long New England evenings, 
represented the town in the General 
Court, and was so independent a 
thinker that he was regarded as 
dangerously ‘‘ liberal.” 

-Emma’s mother, his second wife, 
was Lydia Hinsdale, a descendant of 
the Reverend Theodore Hinsdale, of 
Massachusetts, for whom the town of 
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that ilk was named. She was full of 

energy and good deeds, and was one 

of the notable New England house- 

keepers, yet probably ready to give 

searching criticism to the Sunday ser- 

mon, or kind and effective service to 
a sick neighbor. 

3ut when the parents have been 

mentioned, only a part of the environ- 

ment has been described, for Emma 

was the sixteenth of seventeen chil- 

dren. What a chance for rubbing off 

corners and devel- 

oping self-control; 

for dealing with va- 

rious temperaments 

and learning to look 

indulgently on the 

faults of others was 

here afforded to the 

future mistress of 


Troy Seminary ! 


The family must 

have been a beauti- 

ful example of the 

true, co-operative 

spirit, for we hear 

of the bright even- 

ings around the 

fireplace, when Mr. 

Hart read to his 

eager listeners from 

the books that we 

now call the English 

classics. They were few, and of a se- 

date and dignified nature ; but it is cer- 

tain that the thoughtful and repeated 

perusal and discussion of such books 

as “Paradise Lost,” the “Spectator,” 

Gibbon’s “Rome,” and “The Pilgrim’s 

Progress,” were more conducive to 

strength of mind than the careless 

reading of the sensational literature 
intended for children of to-day. 

The house in Berlin was square, 
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with a small hall and narrow stairs in 
the middle, and it contained a loom- 
room, which was, at times, a busy 


place. The house is not standing, but 
the Patterson house, very near the site, 
is said to be very much like it. 

Emma was full of enthusiasm for 
gaining knowledge herself, and often 
has the tale been told of her home 
study of astronomy, when, with the 
ardor of fourteen, she braved the cold 
of winter evenings, and made the 
horse-block her observatory from 
which to study the open wonders of the 
heavens. After learning all that could 
be taught: in the public school, she 
studied for two years at the Academy 
in Berlin, where she had the instruc- 
tion of a scholarly man, Dr. Miner, a 
Yale graduate, and afterwards a dis- 
tinguished physician. In those days, 
just as all men were supposed to un- 
derstand farming, so it was taken for 
granted that all women were endowed 
with ability to teach; and, accordingly, 
it is not surprising that Emma Wil- 


lard was installed as mistress of one 
of the district schools. She was only 
a little more than seventeen, and her 
success was the talk of the town. Her 
own enthusiasm for study inspired 
her scholars. She secured obedience 
without severity, and even at that early 
period of her life, showed the skill in 
the art of imparting information which 
was afterwards so remarkable. This 
school was in session only in summer, 
and by the kindness of her brothers she 
was enabled to devote the winters of 
those years to studying in Hartford in 
the schools of Mrs. Royce and the 
Misses Patton. After that she was 
asked to take charge of the Academy 
in Berlin where she had once been a 
pupil. Her very success took her away 
from her native village. In 1807 she 
was asked to teach in Hudson, N. Y., 
Middlebury, Vt., and Westfield, Mass., 
where there was an academy for girls 
which had a deservedly high reputa- 
tion. She chose the last as being near- 
est home, but from there success took 
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her away again, this time to the dig- 
nified little college town of Middle- 
bury, where a repeated request secured 
her as the principal of the academy. 
Middlebury possessed so decidedly 
intellectual an atmosphere that the 
elder President Dwight spoke of his 
three visits there with the liveliest ad- 
miration of the people. It had been 
settled by fine men from some of the 
best families in Connecticut. They 
had established there not only a beau- 
tiful church, but three institutions of 
learning, the Grammar School, the Fe- 
male Academy, and the College. The 
society of the town included many 
graduates of Yale, Dartmouth and 
Brown, and Emma Hart met such men 
as the Hon. Horatio Seymour, who 
gave the land for the Female Acad- 
emy; the Rev. Dr. Merrill, who “had 
carried away the valedictory from 
Daniel Webster, and was always a 
leader in the State,” and Dr. Henry 
Davis, president of the college, who 
had declined an invitation to succeed 
President Dwight at Yale. These 
were soon her friends, and _ the 
smouldering ambition and longing and 
dissatisfaction of a gifted woman be- 
gan to blaze. . She saw prospects which 
had been too distant to trouble her. In- 
telligent as had been her companion- 
ship in Berlin, there she had had the 
pleasure of feeling that she was drink- 
ing from the fountain of knowledge 
nearly as fast as it flowed to her lips. 
But in Middlebury she realized that 
custom had placed barriers around the 
sacred waters, and that their current 
turned towards men only. As a per- 
sonal favor, she might be allowed some 
dainty sips, but it was not for her and 
other women to go freely to the spring 
for permanent and continuous supply. 
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This led to the formation of that life- 
purpose which made her one of the 
benefactors of women, the pioneer in 
opening to them the opportunity for 
college courses of study. She longed 
to see women free to enjoy those en- 
riching and ennobling studies which 
were granted to men without question, 
to see the great privileges of learning 
given willingly and as a right. Many 
women, in all ages of the civilized 
world, had been scholars, but it had 
been owing to unusual favor or good 
fortune. Her aim was to gain the 
right of choice in study for all women, 
and as a step towards this, it was nec- 
essary to impress on the world the 
idea that even if it were not best to 
give just the same training to boys and 
girls, yet the training of one was as 
important as that of the other. 

She had a busy life as a teacher in 
those early days in Middlebury. In 
August, 1807, she wrote to her par- 
ents an interesting account of her day’s 
occupations. “I go to school generally 
before nine, and stay till one; come 
home, snatch my dinner, go again, 
and stay till almost sundown; come 
home, and dress in a great hurry to go 
abroad; get home about ten, fatigued 
enough to go to bed, and lie till seven 
the next morning, with hardly time 
enough to mend my stockings. Sun- 
day, | attend four meetings. My situ- 
ation is a very trying one, in some re- 
spects. It will be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to avoid making enemies. To 
please all is impossible as much as it 
would be for a person to be going two 
different ways at the same time. To 
please the greater number of people, I 
must attend all the meetings Sunday, 
go to conference one or two afternoons 
in a week, profess to believe, among 
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other articles of the creed, that man- 
kind, generally speaking, will be 
damned. To please another set of 
people, I must speak in the most con- 
temptible manner of conferences and 
ridicule many of the notions of reli- 
gionists, and praise many things that 
are disagreeable, such as dancing, 
playing cards, etc. In this situation I 
know of no better way than to follow 
the dictates of my own conscience. This 
would direct me not to ridicule what 
others hold to be sacred; to endeavor 
not to treat any in such a manner as 
that they may have reason to be per- 
sonally my enemies ; to have no idea of 
pretending to believe what I do not 
believe.” How wise and noble were 
the opinions that guided her conduct 
even in youth, when decisions are apt 
to be hasty and impulse is apt to take 
the place of calm judgment. As an in- 
stance of her tact, it is related that 
when the cold became intense in her 
school room, which, warmed by a fire- 
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place only, took in the whole of the sec- 
ond story, she would call out the girls 
for a contra-dance, which she led her- 
self while some of the girls sang. 

At twenty-two came a happy mar- 
riage, August 10, 1809, to Dr. John 
Willard. Born in Madison, Conn., of 
good family, he settled, about 1790, in 
Middlebury, where he had much re- 
pute as a practitioner, but he disap- 
proved of the common medical practice 
of the time. In 1801 he was made 
Marshal of Vermont, by Jefferson, and 
from that time gave up medicine. Later 
he held a good many political offices, 
and was a director in the Vermont 
State Bank. 

After her marriage, Mrs. Willard 
studied geometry with a nephew of 
Dr. Willard, read medical books, pored 
over Paley’s “Moral Philosophy,” and 
Locke’s “Human Understanding,” but 
she did not neglect the cares of the 
household. In a letter to her husband 


during his absence, she says: “The 
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winter apples are gathered, the cider 
is made, twenty-three barrels; the po- 
tatoes are nearly all in; the buckwheat 
is gathered’”—her executive ability 
showing itself even in such details as 
these. Dr. Willard had built a hand- 
some house, he had several small 
farms, and it seemed as if the pleasant 
duties of home-life were to absorb the 
energies of his wife; but trials and 
disappointments were in store for her, 
and now wé can see that they were the 
stepping-stones to achievement and 
fame. Financial reverses came. It 
seems that in 1812 the bank was en- 
tered by a false key, and a large sum 
of money was taken without any dis- 
turbance of the building. The public 
called on the directors to explain the 
loss of the money. They were tried 
before the Supreme Court, and judg- 


ment was rendered against them for 
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$28,000. The claim was afterward re- 
mitted, and later the false key was 
found in the attic of a house, but fur 
many years the Vermont State Bank 
had liens on the estate of John Willard. 
It is certainly very curious that there 
was so intimate a connection between 
the dark deeds of a thief and the light- 
ing of the “torch of learning’* to be 
placed in the hand of woman. 

Now the beautiful young wife re- 
paid devotion with devotion. Hers 
was the shoulder that lifted the wheel 
from the mire. She decided, in 1814, 
to open a boarding school for girls, in 
Dr. Willard’s house, still 
standing. This gave her an opportun- 
ity to try some of the ideas that had 
been forming in her mind. She wrote 
later: ‘When I began my boarding 


which is 








* The torch of learning is the emblem of the 
Emma Willard Association. 














school in Middlebury, my leading mo- 
tive was to relieve my husband from 
financial difficulties. I had also the 
further motive of keeping a better 
school than those about me; but it was 
not till a year or two after that I 
formed the design of effecting an im- 
portant change in education by the in- 
troduction of a grade of schools for 
women higher than any heretofore 
known. My neighborhood to Middle- 
bury College made me feel bitterly the 
disparity in educational facilities be- 
tween the two sexes, and I hoped that, 
if the matter was once set before the 
men as legislators, they would be ready 
to correct the error.” 

She sometimes spent ten or twelve 
hours a day in teaching, and after a 
year or two, she introduced many 
studies that were novel in girls’ 
schools, and in a short time the new 
venture had a great success. Girls 
flocked to the school, and it was not 
long before she had seventy scholars. 
The president and professors of the 
college, her neighbors, took a cordial 
interest in her work and plans. Some 
young men, students in the college at 
that time, afterwards became noted, 
like the Rev. Dr. Beman, the Hon. 
Silas Wright, and Judge John Willard, 
and they were her life-long friends. 
Dr. Willard, twenty-eight years older 
then she was, was her most sympa- 
thetic helper and counselor. She saw, 
as her school experience increased, 
that the course of study could be 


widened ; but so chimerical an idea did 
it appear that the legislature could be 
influenced to help in the higher educa- 
tion of women, that even from Dr. 
Willard did she at first withhold her 
hopes. But no discouraging words did 
she hear from him. 


“He entered into 
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the full spirit of my views with a dis- 
interested zeal for the sex that, as he 
believed, his own had injuriously neg- 
lected. With an affection more gener- 
ous and disinterested than ever man 
before felt, he in his later life, sought 
my elevation indifferent to his own.” 

Probably none of her friends could 
help her with the money needed for her 
enterprise, for when the circumstance 
of five girls from Waterford, N. Y., 
being in her school led to the sugges- 
tion that it be removed to that place, 
she accepted the proposal in the hope 
that financial aid would come from the 
rich State of New York. According- 
ly, in 1819, the school with its teachers 
and many of its pupils, was removed 
to Waterford. Mrs. Willard was a 
good general, and had surveyed the 
ground for her campaign before be- 
ginning it. With characteristic en- 
ergy and enthusiasm she had corre- 
sponded with such public men as Presi- 
dent Monroe, Chancellor Kent, and 
Governor De Witt Clinton, with refer- 
ence to her daring project, and the 
winter of 1818 had been spent by Dr. 
Willard and herself in Albany. 
Whether or not she was the first 
“woman lobbyist” I do not know, but 
in labor she was indefatigable. Her fa- 
mous “Plan” was published in 1818, 
and announced her to the world as the 
first and lonely champion of a new 
cause. It was distributed widely, ex- 
cited much comment, and gained the 
approval of men like Jefferson, Liv- 
ingston, and others. It bears the 
title, “An Address to the Public; par- 
ticularly to the Members of the Legis- 
lature of New York, proposing a plan 
for improving Female Education. By 
Emma Willard, Middlebury.” 

She spent two or three years in pre- 
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paring this address. President Brain- 
erd says: “It was written and rewrit- 
ten seven times; fully three-fourths of 
the original matter was finally rejected. 
She was meanwhile testing some of her 
theories by experiment so far as her 
limited resources would permit.”’ “We 
must regard it as a wonderful docu- 
ment—the Magna Charta of the rights 
of woman in the matter of education.” 
She marshals all her powers of argu- 
ment, eloquence, and appeal; and lest 
she should fail by omitting some of the 
arts of persuasion, she fully excuses 
and explains her position,and her apol- 
ogies for endeavoring to “persuade” 
the legislature to “endow a seminary 
for females” are both pathetic and 
amusing at this day. She says: “The 
absurdity of sending ladies to college 
may, at first thought, strike every one 
to whom this subject shall be proposed. 
I therefore hasten to observe that the 
seminary here recommended will be as 
different from those appropriated to 
the other sex as the female character 
and duties are from the male.’’ She 
probably had good reason for making 
such apologies; the story has been 
handed down that an old farmer who 
was also a law-maker, grunted out his 
surprise: “Why, they'll be trying to 
educate the cows next!” 

The result of this urgent appeal and 
of the support of De Witt Clinton was 
that in the winter of 1819, the New 
York Legislature passed a bill for the 
assistance of seminaries for girls and 
for the incorporation of an institution 
at Waterford. This was an epoch, for 
although the pecuniary assistance was 
very small, a principle was involved, 
and it was the first law for the educa- 
tion of girls passed by any legislature. 
By its authority, legally incorporated 
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schools for girls in the State of New 
York draw money to this day, and it 
was really the entering wedge for the 
great colleges for women. mer plans 
included “a large public building, a 
library, a laboratory, philosophical ap- 
paratus, a large staff of teachers, a 
body of trustees, and aid from the leg- 
islature of the state.” 

An echo of the prevailing sentiment 
is heard in the words of Governor 
Clinton when in 1820, the year 
after the establishment of the institu- 
tion at Waterford, he recommended it 
to the Legislature: “As this is the only 
attempt ever made in this country to 
promote the education of the female 
sex by the patronage of government, 
etc’’—‘‘I trust you will not be deterred 
by commonplace ridicule from extend- 
ing your munificence to this meritori- 
ous institution.” 

The building occupied by the school 
was the “Mansion House” which is 
described as the “finest” in Saratoga 
County, built of brick, and having 
three stories. In a letter to her cousin, 
Mr. John Hinsdale, written in 1820, 
after describing the advantages of 
teachers fitted for their special duties, 
and of abundant room for their work, 
she goes on to speak of “the ordinary 
routine of the day. We rise at five or 
six in the morning, then assemble for 
devotions, and spend nearly an hour in 
recitations. From half-past seven to 
half-past eight our domestic teacher 
takes charge of those who are to be 
instructed in matters likely to increase 
their domestic knowledge, taking care 


that they write receipts of whatever 


cooking they do. Though not re- 
quired, all my pupils belong to this de- 
partment. Our study-hours are from 
nine to twelve, and from two to five in 
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the afternoon, and from eight till nine 
in the evening. The young ladies who 
board with me study in their rooms; 
but they are not permitted to have loud 
talking or any disorder or to pass from 
room to room in school hours. As our 
house is large, we are enabled to have 
different recitation-rooms for the dif- 
ferent classes. One of our teachers is 
wholly devoted to the ornamental 
branches. Our terms are forty-two 
dollars per quarter for board and tui- 
tion in all the branches taught, except 
music and dancing. Music is ten dol- 
lars extra per quarter. The pupils 
furnish their own beds and bedding; 
we wish them also to furnish their own 
spoons, knives and forks and candle- 
sticks.” 

It is interesting to know that, even 
at this early period of her public ca- 
reer, she received a request from some 
girls in New Hampshire to help them 
in planning a course of literary study 
which they wished to carry on. So 
“home study” is not a new thing, and 


the incident helps to prove what hardly 
needs proof, that Emma Willard’s suc- 
cess in establishing an institution of 
higher learning for women was partly 
due to the fact that she was the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness in be- 
half of hundreds of young women who 
were all ready to seize the opportunity 
for study in a good school as soon as it 
was offered to them. 

But the money promised by the Leg- 
islature, although a trifle at the most, 
was not promptly given, and her plans 
were endangered. In consequence, in 
1821, she removed to Troy, naving ac- 
cepted the offer of that city to raise 
by tax and subscription, the money 
necessary to assist her to establish her 
school there. A few thousand dollars 
were all that were needed then; and 
how richly have the citizens of Troy 
been repaid for their outlay! The 
school was necessarily somewhat peri- 
patetic for a time. 

First a room in the Court House be- 
longing to the Troy Lyceum of Nat- 
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ural History was used for the classes, 
and rooms for study and lodging were 
secured near it. There was in Troy an 
old building with the English sounding 
name of “Moulton’s Coffee House,” 
three stories high, and containing a 
ballroom and twenty-two other rooms. 
This was transformed into a school, 
the wooden walls were replaced by 
those of brick, and in 1822, Emma 
Willard had at last a home for her 
school. It soon became famous, 

Here Lafayette came for his visit 
when he made his triumphant progress 
through the country in 1824. Proud 
Americans could show few so striking 
tokens of the astonishing development 
of the country which the soldier had 
left in struggling infancy as this school 
for girls. The reception of the hero of 
the hour by the stately and beautiful 
Mrs. Willard and her band of enthusi- 
astic young women was always re- 
membered by those who were present. 
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An arbor of evergreens two hundred 
feet long, stretching from the seminary 
to the park adjacent, had been erected 
during the night, and through this 
Lafayette made his entrance. Mrs. 
Willard, with her teachers, met the 
general at the north gate, while the 
scholars followed in line, carrying ban- 
ners and singing an ode which she had 
written for the occasion. This poetic 
greeting pleased him very much, and 
he asked for copies of it to carry to his 
daughters in France, from whom came 
back warm expressions of appreciation 
and thanks. The girls were dressed 
in white frocks with blue sashes, and 
each one had a blue satin badge on 
which was painted the face of Lafay- 
ette. The pupils were presented to him 
in the main hall, and one still living re- 
members that “he was tall and had a 
smiling face and shook hands cordially 
and said a kind word to every one.” 
The pleasant effect of this enthusi- 
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astic reception did not end with the 
impression on the students, for La- 
fayette gave Mrs. Willard a cordial in- 
vitation to visit him in France, and 
when she went to Paris he showed that 
her brilliant personality and spontane- 
ous welcome were fresh in his memory. 

It is easy to see that the school drew 
to it a very desirable class of scholars, 
for only those of high ambition and 
strong mental powers would be at- 
tracted by the prospect of study more 
severe than was exacted elsewhere. 
We must remember that even in the 
State of New York in the early part 
of the century, text-books in Geom- 
etry were so hard to get that men 
sometimes prepared them for their own 
use with the aid of pen, ruler and com- 
passes, and we must not be too much 
surprised when we read of the aston- 
ishment caused by the announcement 
that Mary Cramer, in 1820, at the Wa- 
terford School, had been publicly ex- 
amined in Geometry. She was the 
first girl to be so examined in this 
country, and it made as much stir as 
did the first woman who studied law 
or medicine years ago; both ridicule 
and anxiety being aroused by the un- 
usual application of the feminine mind 
to the processes of Algebra and Geom- 
etry. 

The curriculum of the school was 
rapidly enlarged and improved and 
it was found that the innovations did 
no harm, so that young women flocked 
to Troy to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages offered there, which were not 
to be found elsewhere. In Mrs. Wil- 
lard’s scheme there was the right idea 
of combining studies which strengthen 
the thinking powers with those that 
cultivate the taste, so music and draw- 
ing and the languages found a place 


beside mental science and mathematics. 
The necessity for preserving health 
was not forgotten, and all the accounts 
of the students of the early days speak 
of their rosy cheeks and bright eyes 
and general appearance of vigor. This 
was in the period when some people 
considered a pale and languid being 
the very ideal of a fashionable woman. 
The school rapidly gained a reputation 
that matched its merits; for many 
years it was the best-known in the 
country, and Mrs. Willard enjoyed 
financial prosperity as a result of her 
enthusiastic efforts. 

Dr. Willard died early in 1825. His 
wife’s devotion during his long illness 
and her grief after his death testified to 
the depth of her affection for him. 
Before that time she had associated 
with her her gifted sister, Mrs. Almira 
Lincoln, an able teacher who gave nine 
years of service to the school. Mrs. 
Lincoln, afterwards Mrs. John Phelps, 
was the second woman to become a 
member of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science; and 
her lectures for her class in botany, pre- 
pared because she could find no suit- 
able text-books, were widely used un- 
der the name of “Lincoln’s Botany.” 

After the marriage of Mrs. Lincoln 
to the Hon. John Phelps, of Vermont, 
Miss Lucretia Hudson, who after- 
wards became Mrs. John Willard, and 
Miss Nancy Hinsdale, a cousin of Mrs. 
Willard, were associated with Mrs. 
Willard. Miss Hinsdale was indeed a 
lifelong support, for she remained at 
the seminary until her death at eighty- 
four. 

Mrs. Willard’s insistent energy was 
directed towards her own improve- 
ment quite as much as towards that 
of others. Throughout her life she 
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was an earnest student. The unfold- 
ing sciences, the new poetry of the 
Lake School, mathematics, the lan- 
guages, all allured her to hours of pa- 
tient study. In those days of self-edu- 
cation for woman, it was often neces- 
sary for her to prepare herself for in- 
structing classes in new studies by 
laborious burning of midnight oil, 
keeping herself always in advance of 
her class. Professor. Amos Eaton, of 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic School for 
Boys, said that 
she studied with 
him ‘every 
branch that he 
was capable of 
teaching.” After 
she was fifty 
years old she 
studied Greek 
and Hebrew, in 
order to read the 
Bible in the or- 
iginal. And un- 
doubtedly, we 
have here one 
secret of her suc- 
cess as a teacher; 
for the mind that 
is kept flexible 
by constant 
study and by 
dealing with new themes is thereby 
in condition to fit itself to the 
needs of those who come to it to 
be taught. Art, in its various 
forms, appealed to her richly endowed 
nature, and accordingly she brought to 
her school pictures and books from 
Europe; and, from both sides of the 
water, teachers who could inspire a 
love for classic music, and for the 
beauty which painting and drawing 
disclose, Professor Eaton encouraged 
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her to introduce courses in science 
which were in advance of the courses 
in men’s colleges at that time. She 
laid especial stress on the value of 
mathematics, and in no other girls’ 
school at the time, could the American 
girl of that generation go quite so far 
in Mathematical Astronomy and Men- 
tal Philosophy as she could at Troy. 
But the good done by Mrs. Willard 
was not ended when she had provided 
means for the higher education of 
women. Beyond 
that was that 
‘“thigher still’’ ed- 
ucation of the 
heart and soul, 
without which 
the cultivation of 
the mind alone 
yields dry and 
tasteless fruit. 
By precept and 
example, by that 
invisible power 
which we call 
influence she 
taught her girls 
that truthful- 
ness, honor and 
unselfishness 
should be parts 
of the ideal wo- 
man; that to be good and to do 
good are even better than to get 
good. The ambition to do her best 
as a scholar was aroused in a girl’s 
mind, not that she might excel 
others, but that she might thereby in- 
crease her opportunities for becoming 
a noble, beneficent woman. The in- 
spiration of her words and her deeds 
is working even now. Many have been 
ready to echo the words of Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage: “I owe all that I am to 
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Madam Emma Willard and the Troy 
Seminary. She was a mother to us 
ai“ 

Mrs. Willard’s ideas were given to 
the world by direct means as well as 
by indirect. She wrote poetry which 
was much read and quoted in its day.* 
Her “Theory of the Circulation of the 
Blood,” daring in its originality and 
clear in its expression won much at- 
tention, and her historical textbooks 
made a distinct impression. Her 
“Temple of Time” (a very useful de- 
vice for bringing the chronology of 
great events before the eye) and her 
excellent text-books on History and 
Geography were of great value at a 
time when methodical ways of so 
studying the story of the past centuries 
as to make them seem real were almost 
unknown. While she was at Water- 
ford she found the need of text-books 
so great that she prepared a work on 
Geography. Mr. Woodbridge, at the 
same time, was engaged in the same 
way, and at length, they united their 
efforts in a book which was published 
in 1821, and was so extensively used 
as to bring in a good deal of money to 
the authors. The profits of her “United 
States History” and her “Universal 
History,” which were used in the best 
schools, were the foundation of what- 
ever private fortune she acquired. Be- 
sides these works, she published works 
on “Respiration and Its Effects,’ and 
on Astronomical Geography. 

Nowhere was her generosity more 
plainly seen than in giving to those 
who needed it that education for which 
she had fought earnestly. She was 


*Mrs. Willard wrote the words of ‘Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep” on the return voyage from 
Europe, after the ship had passed through a storm 
safely. It was set to music first by the Duke of 
Choiseul; the melody which is now used heing by 
Joseph P. Knight, an English composer, 
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one of the first to see the necessity 
and advantage of training teachers for 
their work. In her vacations, she gave 
her instructions freely to future teach- 
ers; and she early began the practice 
of giving on credit to deserving girls 
that education for which they could 
not pay till later. Even in 1838, she 
wrote that during the previous year 
and a half, fifty teachers had gone 
from her school to different parts of 
the Union, and that sixty were then in 
the school, preparing to teach. Dur- 
ing her personal teaching, for about 
thirty vears, five thousand girls were 
her pupils, and of those, one-tenth be- 
came teachers. Whenever a girl who 
gave any promise of faithful work 
made known her needs, a place was 
provided for her in the school where 
she received her education without 
charge. It is said that in this way at 
least $75,000 were lent to girls 
for education. The understanding 
was that when, by using that educa- 
tion, they could earn sufficient money, 
these young women would repay the 
loan; but only about half of them did 
so. In choosing such recipients for her 
favors, she was very penetrating, and 
has been known to reject an applicant 
who sent her a careless, ill-written 
letter, and to accept one who showed 
her habits by neat penmanship—her 
own was like copper plate. She was 
so tenderly thoughtful in her kindness 


that no one ever knew’ from 
her which girls were _ receiv- 
ing her bounty; she was_ too 
truly courteous and _large-hearted 


to ever make any distinctions in her 
treatment of rich and poor. Many of 
her pupils went out from the Emma 
Willard School as did the Greek col- 
onists of old, bearing coals from the 
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home hearth to kindle new fires in 
new centers of influence. The school 
itself was carried on with great ani- 
mation. -Mrs. Willard was told by 
the professors of colleges for boys that 
it would not be suitable for her to be 
present at their examinations; conse- 
quently, she had to evolve her own 
methods. The public examinations 
seem to have excited much interest, 
both within and without the school. 
Famous professors from the best in- 
stitutions of learning were invited to 
conduct them. “Parents came from all 
quarters ; the élite of Troy and Albany 
assembled there. Principals from 
other schools, distinguished legislators 
and clergymen all came to hear girls 
scan Latin verse, solve problems in 
Euclid, go smoothly through fractions, 
and read their own compositions in a 
promiscuous assemblage. A long line 
of teachers anxiously awaited the call- 
ing of their classes; and over all, our 
queenly Madam Willard presided with 
royal grace and dignity. Two hundred 
girls in gala-day attire, white dresses, 
bright sashes and coral ornaments, 
with their curly hair, rosy cheeks, and 
sparkling eyes, flitted to and fro, some 
rejoicing that they had passed through 
their ordeal, some still on the tiptoe of 
expectation, some laughing, some in 
tears—altogether making a most beau- 
tiful and interesting picture.” 
Standards of etiquette in young la- 
dies have changed since then. Then, 
a girl whose original essay on a given 
theme was worthy of public reading 
seldom read it herself. That would 
have been too great a strain on the 
proprieties. Some kind friend did that 
office for her, and lest that friend 
should seem too forward, a companion 
mounted the platform with her, and 


stood by her side as a support during 
the reading. 

These examinations were continued 
under Mr. and Mrs. John Willard, the 
successors of Mrs. Willard. From 
among such men as Bishop Clark of 
Rhode Island, Bishop Lee of Iowa, 
Lieutenant Howard, U. S. A. (after- 
wards General Howard), John D. 
Philbrick of Boston, Professor Peck 
and Professor Church of West Point, 
Professor Kendrick of Rochester Uni- 
versity, a committee was chosen each 
year, and to their skill and judgment 
was left the testing of the work for 
the year of each class. Of the exami- 
nation of the class in mechanics for 
1859, Professor Tayler Lewis said: 
“The demonstrations were faultless, 
although pursued to an extent and 
with a minuteness unusual in exami- 
nations of this kind, either in colleges 
or academies.” 

The classes in that subject were 
conducted at that period (1847-1859) 
by Miss Mary A. Hastings, a very 
able teacher. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that in the “Electri- 
cal Engineer,” February 4, 1801, there 
is a photograph of a “Working Model 
of Davenport’s Electric Locomotive 
taken from the original in the cabinet 
of Troy Female Seminary, supposed 
to have been constructed about 1837.” 
It was purchased for the school soon 
after that time. It ran on a circular 
railway about a yard in diameter, and 
the poles of the battery could be at- 
tached to set the car running. 

The téxt books in Mathematical 
Mechanics and Astronomy were those 
in use at Yale.at that time, two large 
volumes by Professor Olmstead. Miss 
Hastings also gave the lectures on 
Chemistry, with experiments. Each 
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day a synopsis of the lecture for the 
next day was posted, and after seeing 
their instructor perform the experi- 
ments the students went through them 
themselves the following day. In such 
ways the efficiency of the course of 
instruction was maintained,’ and the 
graduates were justified in their pride 
in the school. It may be said without 
exaggeration, that in 1850, Troy Sem- 
inary stood at the head of girls’ schools 
in the world. 

Emma Willard’s reputation was not 
confined to this country. When she 
made her first visit to Europe, in 1830, 
she at once felt the advantage of her 
previous acquaintance with Lafayette, 
who was able to show her many fav- 
ors. Louis Philippe had just ascended 
the throne, and Lafayette was high in 
power and public esteem. He and his 
family hastened to pay her marked at- 
tention as soon as they knew of her 
presence in Paris. She was invited to 


the Court balls, taken to the sessions 
of the Chamber of Deputies, per- 
to visit the famous French 


mitted 
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schools for girls,-and was helped to 
see everything of note in the most 
agreeable manner. Later she was re- 
ceived with much kindness in Eng- 
land, where she took especial pains to 
visit Maria Edgeworth, then at the 
height of her fame. It was known 
that her travels were undertaken with 
the purpose of gaining ideas for the 
work which she had begun, an enter- 
prise considered truly novel by the 
European public. The trip was of 
great benefit to her school. After her 
return to the United States she re- 
ceived a request from France for a 
list of the books used in her school and 
that of her sister, that either similar 
ones might be prepared, or those 
might be translated for use in French 
schools. Another result of this jour- 
ney to the Old World was that her 
generous impulses were aroused in be- 
half of the education of girls in Greece. 
Beginning with meetings to interest 
the ladies of Troy, she succeeded in 
extending that interest to other parts 


of the country, and thus was the means 
$69 





of raising three thousand dollars, 
which were applied to founding a 
school in Athens for training teachers 
for the girls of Greece. She wrote 
to her sister that the week she spent 
in this endeavor in Troy was “the 
greatest week’s work I ever did in my 
life, as regards intellectual labor” ; and 
again, “It has been to me the happiest 
week I ever spent in Troy.” 

In 1838, she retired from the active 
supervision of the school, resigning 
the burden of its management to her 
son, Mr. John H. Willard, and his 
beautiful and gifted wife. Of course 
nothing could sever the ties of affec- 
tionate interest which bound her 
throughout life to the school which she 
has founded. 

An interesting episode in her life 
was her return to her native 
whither she went in 1840 to spend sev- 
eral years in the village of Kensington, 
which is a part of Berlin, and in Hart 
ford. It was at the time when the Hon. 


Henry Barnard was making his mem- 
570 


town, 
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successful efforts to im- 


orable and 
prove the public schools of Connecti- 
cut, and to induce the state which had 
established the first public school fund 
of the country, to take a leading part 
forward march of education. 
Mrs. Willard entered into his projects 
with heart and soul. For a public 
meeting which was held at Kensing- 
ton, she wrote an address which was 
read by Elihu Burritt; and a little 
later, at a similar celebration in Farm- 
ington, she was asked to contribute a 
poem, which was read by the Rev. 
Mr. Andrews of West Hartford. She 
was invited to be the Superintendent 
of the Schools of the town and was 
duly elected for that office. For 
months she gave up every other en- 
gagement to the improvement of the 


in the 


four schools of Kensington parish. Mr. 
Fowler thus describes her days there: 
“On alternate Saturdays came the 
four teachers, and oftener came a class 
of nearly twenty whom she called her 
normal pupils, to whom she taught his- 
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tory and reading—to a few, algebra 
and geometry. She organized a ‘Fe- 
male Common School Association’ of 
women of Kensington, with constitu- 
tion, by-laws, meetings and effective 
work. She counselled with the teach- 
ers, met them for special instruction at 
appointed times, gave minute attention 
to the teaching of the children of the 
several schools, so that everything 
should be done at the right time and 
in regular order; she introduced her 
own methods of discipline and instruc- 
tion practised at Troy; she selected 
school-books, established a_ regular 
system of marks, and exercised the 
children most successfully in reading, 
geography and arithmetic ; made copies 
for their training in penmanship and 
drawing; dictated model letters of 
business and friendship, and accus- 
tomed them to compose off-hand com- 
positions, writing on their slates ac- 
counts of passing occurrences ; and she 
so taught them that mistakes in spell- 
ing were rare. She directed what the 
children should sing all together, and 
what tunes the older ones should write 
on their blackboards, dictated to them 
in musical notation. She composed a 
song on ‘Good Old Kensington’ which 
was a rejoicing to the children, and to 
be sung at the examination, and a sim- 
ple heart prayer, which they recited at 
the close of each school, with feeling 
and solemnity; she sketched model- 
maps, beginning with the town itself, 
marking the brooks and bridges, the 
roads, the churches, the school-houses, 
greatly to the edification of the inter- 
ested children. She talked of her im- 
provements among the people—the 
men and the women—in the house and 
by the way; and thus, by all possible 
devices, wrought out a genuine en- 
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thusiasm in fathers, mothers and chil- 
dren.. In all her labors she had the 
hearty codperation of Mr. Barnard, 
who sometimes shared with her the 
labor of visiting the schools. 

On the 1oth of September a public 
examination of the four schools was 
held in the church, which was crowded 
not only with the people of Kensing- 
ton and the adjacent parishes, but also 
with distinguished educators of Con- 
necticut and other states. The exer- 
cises were continued with unabated 
interest, from nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing to half-past six in the afternoon, 
with one hour’s intermission. The 
children entered into the full spirit of 
the occasion, and made it a proud day 
for their parents and for Mrs. Willard. 
At the close of the examination, a 
gentleman of Kensington expressed in 
the name of the society, public thanks 
ror her arduous and unselfish labors, 
and the State Superintendent ex- 
pressed his satisfaction. From Mr. 
3arnard’s report to the Legislatur=, 
and in the School Journal, the Ken- 
sington proceedings were copied and 
went to other states. Thus much of 
what was experiment there became 
common practice in the schools 
throughout Connecticut and else- 
where. Mrs. Willard was honored for 
her gratuitous services in the cause, 
and received numerous invitations to 
meet with educational and literary so- 
cieties and conventions, and to write 
addresses for those at a_ distance, 
which she often did.” 

This was the work of a master-hand 
in the art of teaching; and it is little 
wonder that she has been called the 
apostle of normal schools. Many a 
pretentious teacher, in later years, has 
proclaimed herself to the world as the 
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inventor of “methods” which Mrs. 
Willard practised long before in a 
Connecticut village; but alas! many of 
these imitators have so far forgotten 
truth and gratitude as to exalt them- 
selves by declaring all the teaching of 
past days to have been pernicious, il- 
logical and unsuccessful. 

A plan was formed for a kind of nor- 
mal school in Hartford, of which she 
was to have charge; but this was final- 
ly given up, and in 1844 she returned 
to Troy. Her normal work was con- 
tinued from that place, however, for 
she made a tour of the region between 
Troy and Syracuse, being invited to 
address teachers at educational con- 
ventions throughout the country-side. 
Her addresses were followed as far as 
possible, by practical advice and in- 
struction to teachers. This trip occu- 
pied several weeks, for it was per- 
formed in Mrs. Willard’s own car- 
riage, and she traveled over seven hun- 
dred miles, teaching five hundred 
teachers, both men and women. As an 
interesting incident of her driving- 
trips, it may be mentioned that years 
afterwards, during the Civil War, 
when driving with some friends in 
Maryland, she was captured by the 
confederates, but was released without 
any harm. 

In 1846, she made a journey of eight 
thousand miles through the West and 
South, making educational addresses, 
and being received with much honor 
in the principal cities of that part of 
the country, where her reputation as a 
teacher and writer had preceded her. 
In 1854, she made a second journey to 
Europe with the especial purpose of 
being present at the World’s Educa- 
tional Convention held that summer in 
London. She was warmly greeted by 
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Mr. Barnard, and was honored with 
attentions from such men as Sir John 
Herschel, Dr. Arnott and others. She 
had the advantage of a peeress’s ticket 
to the House of Lords, and in many 
other ways was treated as a distin- 
guished visitor both in England and 
France. 

Even after she ceased to teach, and 
had yielded the active care of the in- 
stitution to her son and his wife, she 
was present at many of the public and 
private exercises, and she was an all- 
pervading influence in the school. For 
years she lived in a pleasant house in 
the seminary grounds, busy with con- 
genial literary labors, admired, re- 
vered, beloved by those for whom she 
had done so much; and in the semi- 
nary building which had been the 
scene of her great work, she passed 
away at the age of eighty-three, April 
15th, 1870. 

Probably the secret of Mrs. Wil- 
lard’s success lay in her strong per- 
sonality. It is often said that in these 
days when education \is ground out 
from the machine of methods, we have 
almost lost the type of grand school- 
mistresses, each one an_ individual 
power for good, with whom to live 
was an inspiration and an education. 
Of that class we have a noble specimen 
in Emma Willard. She was individ- 
ual at every moment. She absorbed 
attention wherever she went. Her re- 
proof was punishment, her praise re- 
ward. By reading and study, by cor- 
respondence and conversation with 
eminent men, by travel in Europe 
when it was a rare privilege, she filled 
her mind with treasures which en- 
riched those who had intercourse with 
her. 

She is spoken of as majestic in 
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bearing, gifted with much beauty of 
face and figure, and full of tact and 


taste. She knew the value of careful 
and becoming dress, and her pupils 
remember her as being always magni- 
ficent in their eyes in black silk, satin 
or velvet, sometimes, according to the 
occasion, in purple velvet; with white 
lace front and turban. Being above 


petty spites herself, she dealt very 
judiciously with those who had them. 
Once when she was a passenger in an 
Albany stage coach, some young girls, 
who did not recognize their traveling 
companion, began to speak in a fool- 
ish and unjust way about her. She at 
last asked them if they knew the sub- 
ject of their remarks, and on their 
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confessing that they did not, she re- 
vealed her identity, and in a few kind 
words showed them how unwise it was 
to speak evil of any one in public. 

And she gained power by not losing 
her own enthusiasms. Her fine voice 
enabled her to read or recite poetry 
with great effect, and she was a warm 
admirer of Scott’s poetry. Some one 
had disparaged him as a poet, and 
Mrs. Willard rejoined: “Scott not a 
great poet! As well might you say 
that a gun fired on the Alleghanies 
that was heard upon the shores of the 
Atlantic and Pacific was not a great 
gun, as to say that Scott, whose poems 
are read wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, and are translated in- 
to the languages of Europe, is not a 
great poet!” 

We should speak of her with deep 
gratitude, for she directed the ener- 


gies of her magnificent nature to a 
574 





noble purpose, that of the higher edu- 
cation of women. Before she came, 
that purpose was a weak and timid 
thing, struggling despairingly for a 
place among the pressing interests of 
the day; she breathed on it with her 
own inspiration, and behold! it became 
a permanent and acknowledged force 
which has already achieved results 
that would astonish even the hopeful 
spirit of Mrs. Willard herself. Her 
work was that of laying foundations, 
sometimes out of sight, but in her case 
it was work so well done that a last- 
ing structure has been raised on it. 
The vitality of her influence is proved 
by the vigor of the association which 
bears her name. Founded in 1891, it 
has already accomplished much good 
and has given to the aims and wishes 
of its patron saint a cumulative force 
acquired from the varied gifts and 
ability of its members. To establish 
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scholarships and fellowships in Mrs. 
Willard’s name, to raise a statue in her 
honor, and to give suitable recogni- 
tion to her work at the great fair to 
be held in Chicago were the first 
achievements to which the association 
applied itself. Two thousand dollars 
were contributed by the association to 
the statue of Emma Willard, which 
cost in all fifteen thousand dollars. 
The citizens of Troy had begun the 
subscription for this some months be- 
fore the Emma Willard Association 
was formed, and they gave liberally 
for this memorial of their famous 
townswoman. Now it marks the scene 
of her labors there, standing in the 
grounds of the Seminary, so situated 
that any visitor to Troy can see it. The 
statue, which is the work of the New 
York sculptor, Alexander Doyle, is of 
bronze, and is of heroic size. It rep- 
resents Mrs. Willard in middle life, 
when she was urging on the world the 
importance of her darling idea. It was 
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studied from an oil portrait, made, 
probably, in the early thirties; and she 
appears sitting, in thoughtful pose, an 
open book in her lap. 

A bronze tablet on the granite ped- 
estal bears the inscription : 


In Honor of 
EmMA Hart WILLARD, 
Who on this spot established, . 
A. D. 1821, 
The First 
Permanent Seminary in America for 
the Advanced Education of 
Women. 
Erected by 
Her Pupils and Friends, 


A. D. 1895. 


It must be confessed that many who 
can remember her feel that however 
admirable may be the “motive” of this 
statue, it falls short of being a satis- 
factory or lifelike presentation of the 
stately Mrs. Willard. A marble bust 
of her has been placed in the Capitol at 
Albany. 

The first scholarship, on a fund of 
two thousand dollars, was appropri- 
ately presented by the association to 
Middlebury College, Vermont, where 
Mrs. Willard first established her own 
school, and where the culture of a col- 
lege town inspired her to raise the ban- 
ner of education The 
next scholarship bearing her name 
was given to the seminary in Troy, 
now called “The Emma _ Willard 
School,” so that her noble habit of giv- 
ing to some needy, deserving one an 
education which would fit her for the 
struggle of life is perpetuated in her 


for women. 


name. 

The most imposing benefits from 
this commemorative movement have 
been the three massive and tasteful 
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buildings given. to the institution by 
individuals, all thoroughly and gener- 


ously equipped for the different 
branches of work for which each was 
urgently needed. 

Many years ago, Clara Gurley, a 
bright Troy girl, was a pupil of Mrs. 
Willard, and after an interval of teach- 
ing in Georgia was again a pupil as 
well as a teacher. Death claimed her 
early, but her two brothers, William 
and Lewis Gurley, never lost the in- 
terest in the school consequent on her 
connection with it, and were for many 
years its devoted friends and trusted 
advisers. After William Gurley had 
passed away, his brother, Lewis, desir- 
ing to express his feeling for the long 
family association with Troy Sem- 
inary, gave the Gurley Memorial 
Building, which affords opportunities 
for modern methods of instruction. 

Next came the Anna M. Plum Me- 
morial, a building especially conse- 
crated to the refining arts of music, 
drawing and painting, in memory of 
Miss Plum’s love for music. Besides 
the work-rooms, a concert hall and an 
art gallery complete the opportunities 
which the building offers for the study 
of the arts. 

There was yet one more pressing 
need, that of a home for girls who 
lived outside of Troy, and who wished 
to partake of these advantages for 
study. To fill that void came the Rus- 
sell Sage Memorial, a dormitory given 
by Mr. Sage, and Mrs. Sage, who was 
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made President of the Emma Willard 
Association, and has filled the office 
with much ability to the present 
time. It is a handsome four-story 
building, with modern appliances 
for comfort, and here girls may 
spend their study days with every 
external help and inspiration. From 
such gifts, so generous, so wisely 
planned and so successfully executed, 
great encouragement has come to 
those who had faithfully toiled in the 
old schoolroom in Troy Seminary, and 
the loyalty of the Trojans themselves 
has been greatly strengthened. The 
school has a large corps of teachers, 
and is thoroughly equipped to keep 
abreast with the times. 

With all these incentives to enthus- 
iasm and exertion, still greater results 
ought to follow these noble beginnings. 
The phenomenal characteristics of the 
whole thing are the personal loyalty to 
the memory of Mrs. Willard, and the 
accumulating energy of the force 
which she set in*motion. That loyalty 
and that energy, in this very heyday of 
woman’s opportunity, when she stands 
between the chivalry of the past and 
the freedom of the future, each offer- 
ing to her a helping hand, ought to suc- 
ceed at last in placing the name of 
Emma Willard over the door of a 
Woman’s College which should hold 
among educational institutions the 
place of vanguard which she held 
among educators, and which should 
be her fitting memorial. 
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AXIS OF THE GARDEN 


Faulkner Farm 


By Brooke Fisher 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THOMAS E. MARR 


T the very apex of historic Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, in behind “the 
hilltops three” forming Tri- 
mountain, lies Brookline, 

which has lately won distinction as 
“the richest town in the world.” 
It is divided into three sections: the 
old village or centre, where the little 
local trade still flourishes and the trol- 
ley cars from the city meet and then 
diverge; the broad plains of Long- 
wood, for many years held in large 


estates and tenanted by a few old fam- 
ilies, but now yielding to the rapid 
march of fine city blocks of brick and 
stone dwellings and huge and sumptu- 
ous apartment houses,—the future 
West End of Boston, already reaching 
from Cottage Farms to the Reservoir 
and showing throughout the character 
of the “court end” of the city; and the 
far-off southwestern villa section, the 
habitat of wealth, in real villas, with 


vast and ornate ground to correspond. 
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Of this superb quarter, unequaled, per- 
haps, in the suburbs of any other city 
in the country, the Sprague place, a 
park in itself, is a representative type. 
Brookline formed the westward shore 
of the once broad expanse of tide- 
flowed marsh, 
solid ground 
now, known as 
the Back Bay. It 
was from this 
shore that Mas- 
sachusetts 
“looked 
ward from 


east- 

the 

farms” and here 

that 

“Twice each day 
the flowing sea 

Took Boston in its 
arms. 

So Emerson 
sketched the 
topographical 
outline of the 
bay’s point, and 
then touched in 
for background 
this little pic- 
ture of Brook- 
line Hills: 

Fair rose the plant- 
ed hills behind 

The good town 
on the bay, 

And where the 
western hills 
declined, 

The prairie 
stretched 
away. 

On the western slope of the most 
western of these Brookline hills, stands 
in its superb gardens, the mansion of 
Hon. Charles F. Sprague. That 
“greatest, wisest, meanest of man- 
kind,” Lord Bacon, whether or not he 


THE POOL 


was great enough to write Shakes- 
peare’s plays for him, certainly did 
know how to locate and lay out a 
country seat; for he says in the first of 
those two delightful essays of his, “Of 
Building” and “Of Gardens,’—‘He 
that builds a fair 
house upon an 
ill seat, 
mitteth 

to prison ; neith- 
er do I reckon it 
an ill seat only 
where the air is 
unwholesome. 
but likewise 
where the air 
is unequal; as 
you will see 
many fine seats 
set upon a knap 
of ground, 
vitoned by high 
hills 
whereby the 
heat of the sun 
is pent in and 
the wind gather- 
ethasintroughs ; 
so as you shall 
have, and _ that 
suddenly, as 
great diversity 
of heat and cola 
as if you dwelt 
in severa! 
places.” Implic- 
itly has this 
counsel been fol- 


com- 
himself 


cn- 


about it 


lowed in the selection of the site of 
the Sprague mansion. 

Part of its land stretches upward 
above the house, but the great expanse 
of it lies below it, open to the sun and 
breezes from the south and west. The 
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STAIRWAY TO THE BELVEDERE 


house itself is a rectangular frame 
structure, clap-boarded and painted 
white to an exquisite finish, and 
crowned with a balustrade in the old 
colonial fashion. Immediately sur- 
rounding the house are a splendid main 
entrance courtyard on the east, the 
front enclosed with brick walls and 
ornamental gates in wrought iron; an 


Italian Garden of the most ornate de- 
scription on the south side of the 
house, and a superb terrace,—a broad 
platform of lawn upon the western 
side. 

From the courtyard and the front of 
the house rises a beautiful stairway in 
stone, to a path leading up the acclivity 


above the house to a little circular tem- 
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ple or belvedere, from which the whole 
vast estate may be looked down upon, 
as on a map. This temple, with its 
seven large fluted columns and its 
low-pitched conical roof of Italian tiles, 
gives the key note of the entire splen- 
did design. Barring the material of 
the house, which is wood, the whole is 
Italian from general scheme to smallest 
detail. This note is repeated, empha- 
sized and enlarged upon, in the numer- 
ous terraces and walls like those of 
tne old palaces of the Italian nobility 
in Rome, such as the Boboli, the Ros- 
pigliosi, and the like. Of this series of 
terraces, the most important, of course, 
is that containing the garden. Still, 
the great westward looking terrace at 
the back of the house is hardly inferior 
to the garden in importance, especially 
whea taken in connection with the 
view, the grand stairway to the grotto 
and the lands of the plain below. 
This stairway, as it reaches the foot 
of the terrace, is supported on a group 
of noble stone arches and terminates at 
a grotto surrounded by Italian mar- 
bles. 

But it is the Italian garden upon 
which vast pains and outlay have been 
lavished. Here again we find that 
Bacon’s imperishable precepts have 
been followed almost to the letter: 
“God Almighty first planted a garden,” 
says my Lord, “and indeed it is the 
purest of human pleasures. It is the 
greatest refreshment to the spirits of 
man without which building and pal- 
aces are but gross handiworks.” “For 
gardens,” he continues, “the contents 
ought to be divided into three parts, a 
green in the entrance, a heath or desert 
in the going forth, and main garden in 
the midst, besides alleys on both sides. 
The green hath two pleasures, the one 
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because nothing is more pleasant to the 
eye than green grass kept finely shorn, 
the other because it will give you a fair 
alley in the midst by which you may go 
in front upon a stately hedge, which is 
to enclose the garden ; but because the 
alley will be long and in great heat of 
the year, or the day, you ought not to 
buy the shade in the garden by going 
in the sun through the green; there- 
fore you are, of either side the green, 
to plant a covert alley upon carpenter’s 
work about twelve foot in height by 
which you may go in shade into the 
garden.” Now take the views of the 
garden herewith given and you will 
see that these principles laid down 
by the all-accomplished Elizabethan 
are found here exemplified at every 
turn. 

The beautiful vine-covered colon- 
nade leads out into the garden from 
the southeast corner of the house, “The 
covert alley upon carpenter’s work 
about twelve foot in height, by which 
you may go in shade into the garden” 
is this sublimed trellis. This “covert 
alley,” however, is not upon the gar- 
den level but elevated to the height of 
the garden wall above it. Looking out 
between its pillars, one has the whole 
garden beneath his eye. Let us now 
return along its sun-lighted length, but 
still in the shade of its roof laden with 
vines, and passing down to the left 
through the little square of green at 
the foot of a short flight of steps, enter 
the mazes of the garden itself. 

A profusion of shrubs and plants in 
pots, with many bay trees cut in the 
rounded fashion, also in huge tubs and 
pots, make up the mass of green. But 
one’s steps are guided naturally into 
the main path, beginning at a low rail- 
ing where the gateway divides the 





THE PERGOLA 


square at the foot of the steps from 
the garden itself, and running down 
the middle to its termination in a pret- 
ty casino or ornamental open shelter, 
containing marble seats and tables, and 
flanked on either hand by extended 
wings or “covert alleys,” curvilinear 
in form. The casino, with these two 
curved pergolas, embraces the breadth 
of the garden at its farther end, form- 
5 


ing a base like the apse of a great 
cathedral. On nearer approach to the 
casino, one finds it ornamented with 
classic statuary, and the general effect 
heightened by a glassy pool in front of 
it, which reflects its fine lines, and for 
which the walk in front of the casino 
forms a margin. This casino again, is 
quite in accordance with the ideal de- 
sign for a garden sketched by Bacon: 





GROTTO UNDER THE WEST TERRACE 


“You are to frame some of your al- 
leys,” he says, “for shelter, that when 
the wind grows sharp you may walk 
as in a gallery, and no grass because 


of going wet.” A superb fringe of 
well grown trees beyond the outer wall 


forms a frame and background for the 
garden, giving it the privacy re- 
quired, without cutting off the light 
and air, 

As for the detail of the garden plant- 


ing, though there are many of the 
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globular bay trees lining the passages, 
this is the only artificiality to be no- 
ticed. There is none of that petty 
fussiness which some _ professional 
gardeners delight in, for the Baconian 
suggestion has been heeded, that “it 
be not too bushy, or full of work; 
wherein I for my part do not like 
images cut out in juniper or other gar- 
den stuff; they be for children.” It 
may readily be seen that the stately 
pillared alleys of the Italian pergolas 
are the most striking features of the 
garden, although their dignified beauty 
cannot be fully developed to the de- 
signed richness and effect until the 
vines have reached more than the ten 
or a dozen years’ growth they have al- 
ready attained, for it was in 1890 that 
the Spragues returned to Mrs. 
Sprague’s ancestral acres and added as 
much more land to create this great 
place. 

Several other important features of 
the gardens remain to be touched up- 
on. The effects obtained, looking up 
through the grand entrance court- 
yard to the belvedere, are of great im- 
portance in emphasizing the spacious- 
ness of the grounds. The view of the 
whole place and its terraces below is 
the lure to the climb, and seen through 
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the massive portal and staircase, be- 
neath the wrought iron bracket for the 
lantern of the court gateway, the ef- 
fect of the classical temple itself is 
wholly pleasing and in perfect har- 
mony. But perhaps the grandest ef- 
fect of spaciousness to be obtained in 
the grounds is that opened when one 
has passed out upon the great terrace 
on the west side of the house, where a 
magnificent sunset view and the full 
play of the southwest wind of summer 
nights are to be enjoyed. 

Upon the face of this terrace winds 
down to the level below, the stairway 
onarches. Ona warm summer morn- 
ing, the shade beneath this massive 
masonry, with the cooling dripping of 
the fountain into the pool within the 
great arches, over its moss grown 
rocks, is grateful and soothing. Be- 
fore one, looking out into the sunlight, 
lies the whole fair domain of the es- 
tate, with its mowing fields rolling 
away in graceful undulations, its crops 
under finest cultivation, and the roof- 
trees of the farmers and other work- 
men employed upon the place, peeping 
through the foliage, with their pleas- 
ant suggestions of domesticity and 
comfort for all attached to the inter- 
ests of the place and its proprietor. 








The Hallucination of Mons. Beaudet 


By Christine Wood Bullwinkle 


PON entering the studio of 
Marcel Beaudet, visitors 
were always impressed with 
his unique collection of Jap- 

anese bric-a-brac, 

Not only were the cabinets and ta- 
bles filled with the artistic creations, 
but every conceivable nook which 
could hold a curio was the honored 
exhibitor of some exquisite carved 
ivory, a bit of richly embroidered 
crepe, or a gorgeous fan made of dyed 
feathers, most extravagant in coloring. 

Branches of delicately tinted cherry 
blossoms festooned the cut-gilass chan- 
deliers, and hung in graceful sprays 
from fascinating rice-paper lanterns. 

Mons. Beaudet was a prime favor- 
ite with the artists in the “Beaux-Arts” 
Building, and just at present was the 
recipient of their congratulations upon 
the success of his last canvas, “The 
Wistaria-Maiden.” 

Having been up the Rhine all spring 
with a sketching class, I was amazed 
upon my return to hear mysterious 
rumors afloat regarding my friend, 
Marcel Beaudet, and his “hallucina- 
tion,” as the boys chose to term it. 

We had left Paris the same day the 
previous April, Marcel being bound 
for Japan, and I, to an equally inter- 
esting field, only in a different direc- 
tion. I had heard very little from him 
in the meantime, save an odd letter 
now and then, in which he mentioned 
the purchase of a magnificent vase. 

You can understand from his letter 


how much he valued it—better than I 
could tell you. 

To-Kyo, JAPAN, 
My Dear Paut: May 17, —. 

Each day I regret more and more that 
you are not with me. Every shop that I 
visit, every flower-like geisha girl that I 
sketch make me wish that you were here to 
enjoy the “feast of color’ that exists in 
every cranny and corner of this heavenly 
isle. 

Yesterday, while out on a little jaunt be- 
yond the city-gates, I visited one of the 
queer, ginger-bread temples that are dotted 
all over the country like currants on a cake. 

The priest, a feeble, blind old chap, was 
inclined to be very short with me at first, 
but after a word in his ear from my man, 
Yoshi, his manner changed and he invited 
me inside. 

Almost at the very entrance to his apart- 
ment stood a vase, the beauty of which you 
must see, my dear Paul, to appreciate. It 
was about five feet tall, and of slender pro- 
portions. The decorations show a ravish- 
ingly dainty dancing-girl who is kneeling in 
adoration before the sacred mount, “Fuji- 
yama.” The coloring is most exquisite; a 
rose-leaf shadow trembles over the moun- 
tain, and the girl is almost enveloped in the 
purple masses of wistaria blossoms that she 
offers with outstretched arms. 

After bickering an hour or more with the 
old priest, I persuaded him to let me have 
the vase; Yoshi told me that I had some- 
thing very valuable, and that the priest 
would not have parted with it except that he 
was poor. 

Yoshi is to fetch it home this evening, and 
I shall not be contented until I have made a 
copy of “The Wistaria-Maiden.” 

Forgive me, my dear Paul, for talking ex- 
clusively of my affairs, but I own that I am 
under the “‘spell of the vase.” 

Yours for success, MARCEL. 
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I was very much interested in my 
friend’s acquisition to his already val- 
uable collection of decorative objects, 
and was naturally consumed with a 
pardonable curiosity concerning the 
vase. 

The summer passed rapidly; I was 
just about concluding a most pleasant 
and busy trip when I received the fol- 
lowing communication from Beaudet, 
which, as you will see, was intensely 
interesting. It began: 


To-Kyo, ——, 
August 26th. 
My Goop FrRienp: 

Unlike most of my letters, I shall inquire 
immediately for the health of yourself and 
dear wife Clothilde. 

I do this in the beginning, because I know 
when once I am started upon the “story” of 
the vase, I shall probably forget how to 
wind up my letter in the usual conservative 
style. 

But to tell you: Yoshi arrived safely with 
the treasure shortly after sundown, the 
evening of the day appointed for its de- 
livery. 

Setting it down carefully in front of the 
“shoji’ (my _ rain-shutter, which was 
raised) he retired with a low bow. 

During the forenoon, I had noticed that 
he had taken particular pains to fill the 
flower-stands with branches of pine, bam- 
boo and plum, which to the Japanese are 
symbols of happiness, good luck and good 
fortune. 

Upon questioning him, he said that the 
decorations were in honor of the “sacred 
vase.” 

After walking around my new treasure 
and admiring every detail of the graceful 
and intricate drawing, I threw myself lazily 
down upon my couch, there to enjoy the 
wonderful coloring more leisurely. 

I must have fallen asleep, for, after 
what seemed a long time, I awakened sud- 
denly, and hearing the sound of a girl’s 
voice singing, raised myself on my elbow, 
and to my great surprise saw the “‘Wistaria- 
Maiden” on the floor kneeling in the door- 
way. 
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A great shaft of silver moonlight illum- 
ined her exquisite face, and framed the 
flower-gowned figure. 

Beyond, above the wild-plum thicket, rose 
the stately Fujiyama. Her silver shoulder- 
cloth was glistening with cool blue shadows 
and delicate half-tones. 

Save the soft swishing of a peacock 
drawing its jeweled train across the ver- 
anda, and the gentle dropping of the heavy 
dew from the eaves, not a sound was to be 
heard except the low musical monotone of 
the singer. 

I knew not at the time whether I was 
dreaming or not, so entranced was I at the 
sight. 

After the chanting ceased, “Fuji-San,” 1s 
I shall call her, turned her lovely eyes 
toward me, and sang in a most plaintive 
voice,— 

“Viewing the autumn moon, I dream of my native 
village 

Under the same soft light, and the shadows about 
my home.” 

Fnishing the quaint strain, she faced the 
mountain and went through a series of 
graceful motions with the clusters of purple 
blossoms, which I admired so on the vase, 
upheld in her creamy arms. 

A great cloud passing in 1ront of the moon 
threw a shadow over the sacred mountain; 
with a rustling of silken draperies and a 
pattering of lacquered sandals, my Fuji-San 
entered the vase. 

Don’t scoff, my dear Paul, you shall see 
her too, the first full moon that you are in 
Paris; although you will doubt, even as I 
did, until you hear her lovely voice and see 
the sweet face which has bécome dearer even 
than life to me. 

Will arrive home about the first of Octo- 
ber with my painting, which is finished, and 
my beautiful model Fuji-San. 

Come to my studio as soon as you arrive. 

Yours faithfully, 
MARCEL. 


It did not take very long for the 
news of Beaudet’s “hallucination” to 
circulate about the studios. 

One evening, soon after my return, 
Jean Fournier, Gregory Hunt and my- 
self were discussing the same subject 
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over our after-dinner coffee at the 
“Palette.” 

“I tell you,” said Gregory, a fair- 
haired Englishman, as he knocked the 
ashes from a cigarette, “the poor 
chap’s probably overworked himself 
at that last can- 
vas, and it has 
affected his 
head.” 

“Stranger 
things than that 
have happened in 
Japan,” I volun- 
teered meekly, 
striving in a fee- 
ble way to pro- 
tect my friend 
from such innu- 
endo. 

‘See here, it 
is full moon to- 
night,” remarked 
Jean. ‘‘Suppose 
that we all go 
over and make 
Marcel and the 
‘vase’ an infor- 
mal call. The 
ghost is adver- 
tised to walk 
moonlight nights 
only, isn’t it?” 
he continued flip- 





mired for his remarkable versatility. 
The entire suite of rooms seemed 
permeated with an aromatic perfume, 
like “Jakko the museme puts in her 
hair.” 

Far from being heavy, like many of 
the Oriental in- 
cense powders, 
its sweet breath 
rather carried 
with it a restful 
and quieting sen- 
sation. 

Yoshi led us 
shortly into the 
studio, and walk- 
ing under two 
jeweled incense- 
pots which swung 
lazily from the 
ceiling, emitting 
a vapory blue 
film, we saw, to 
our amazement, 
that the room 
which formerly 
had been our 
friend’s den, 
stocked with 
paintings, drap- 
eries and easels, 
had been trans- 
formed into a 
veritable Eastern 


pantly. THE WISTARIA MAIDEN garden. 


We agreed; so 
picking up our hats and sticks, we 
linked arms and marched up the 
Boulevard under the trees in mili- 
tary step, Jean in the meantime act- 
ing in the capacity of chief musician. 
Arriving at the studio, we were 
ushered into the reception room by 
Yoshi, a square-shouldered, mus- 
cular little Jap, whom we all ad- 


The walls were 
hung with rose-colored silken crépes, 
and a fragile rice-paper amado re- 
placed the stained glass window. 

The electric light fixtures had been 
removed, and in their stead stood an 
ancient “andon,” whose soft ruby light 
flooded the room. 

Marcel, if he saw us at all, which 
I doubt, made no effort whatever to 
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rise from his reclining position beside 
the vase. 

Beyond his indifference to our pres- 
ence, there was nothing unusual about 
his manner or appearance. 

His face, although much tanned, 
wore a pleasant expression. 

Feeling somewhat piqued at our re- 
ception, I had whispered to my com- 
panions that we should retire, when 
Marcel arose, and walking rapidly to- 
ward us, whispered : 

“Don’t go! She is coming.” 

No sooner had he spoken than the 
light of the “andon” went out sud- 
denly, and a bright silver light il- 
lumined the studio. 

The full moon had risen and was 
shining directly in through the open 
windows. 

So intent was I watching Marcel, 
who had resumed his former position, 
that I was unaware of what had tran- 
spired, until Jean aroused me from my 
reverie by exclaiming: 

“Mon Dieu! Paul, what a beauty!” 

There in the centre of the room, with 
her slender ivory arms outstretched 
as if in supplication to the sacred 
mountain in her far-away home, stood 
the ravishing “Wistaria-Maiden.” 

Then, for the first time, did I notice 
that the room was enveloped in a 
white, misty haze. 

Yoshi, with eager, glistening eyes, 
knelt beside Marcel, who strummed a 
samisen, gently playing a slow accom- 
paniment to the dreamy chanting of 
Fuji-San, the spirit of the vase. 

There are no words which will con- 
vey the mystification which was ex- 
perienced by my friends and myself. 

That we were really in the heart of 
“La Belle’ Paris we knew well 
enough, but to explain the fascination 
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of the moment which had converted 
the dull apartment into a fragrant 
paradise we could not, then or now. 

But, as we looked at each other in- 
quiringly, then at the graceful gyra- 
tions of the figure in the centre of the 
room, we could do aught but marvel 
at the lovely apparition and be silent. 

Marcel, I noticed, had put aside the 
samisen, and had arisen from his posi- 
tion by the sacred vase. 

Yoshi eagerly picked up the dis- 
carded instrument and pulled the 
strings wildly; they vibrated with a 
weird singing noise, the effect of which 
acted like magic upon Fuji-San and 
Marcel alike. 

The Wistaria-Maiden ceased her 
chanting, and gathering up a branch 
of blossoms which lay at her small un- 
covered feet began dancing about the 
vase to the fantastic music of Yoshi’s 
samisen. 

Marcel, when the beautiful girl ap- 
proached, put out his arms as if to 
embrace her; divining his purpose she 
eluded him, dancing faster and faster 
as the music quickened. 

Encircling the vase once again, the 
Wistaria-Maiden approached Marcel 
timidly; she had almost passed him 
when he suddenly darted forward ; his 
black eyes glistened like a lizard and 
his wan cheeks assumed a flushed, 
reddish tinge. 

Grasping the shrinking girl about 
the waist, Marcel embraced her affec- 
tionately, pressing her head gently 
down upon his shoulder,and kissed the 
perfect, tempting forehead. 

At that very moment, and before I 
could put out my hand to save it, the 
sacred vase trembled, toppled over, 
then fell to the floor, shattering its 
priceless length. 








Drawn by Charlotte Noyes. 
AT THAT VERY MOMENT . . . THE SACRED VASE TREMBLED 
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Instantly a shriek, a muttered male- 
diction, and the scurrying of small 
padded shoes sounded above the crash. 

Hurrying to the “andon,” which I 
lit with much difficulty, I stumbled 
over something lying upon the floor. 

E’er I could discern what the object 
was, I heard a terrified cry from Jean, 
“Help! Help! Paul, Marcel is dying!’ 

The room was now in dreadful con- 
fusion; the vase, a pitiful wreck, lay 
scattered in tiny colored fragments 
about Marcel, who gasped painfully 
upon a bed of faded wistaria blossoms. 

At his side lay a cunningly carved 
Japanese dirk which Gregory, having 
pulled out of the unlucky man’s back, 
had cast in horror upon the floor. 

Yoshi and Fuji-San were not to be 
seen. Where they had fled I knew 
not then or now. 

Marcel never rallied after the ex- 
périences of that remarkable night, and 
died quietly in my home. 

He intrusted the dirk to my keeping 
and I promised faithfully that I would 
do my best to discover the secret which 
I surmised linked the sacred vase, 
Yoshi and the weapon together. 

I spent many unsuccessful hours the 
following winter searching among the 
curio dealers for one who could trans- 
late the mystic signs upon the blade; 
at last, one rainy morning, down in an 
ill-smelling, gloomy basement, I came 
upon a grizzled patriarch, who, with 
many murmurings and cautious side- 
glancings, inspected the dirk, which he 
took into his inner room. 

Fully an hour elapsed, when he fi- 
nally came out, saying, as he walked, 
“You have here, Monsieur, a most 
cur-ious knife, ze value of wheech I 
am most sure you do not know.” 

His voice faltered; coming nearer, 
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he pointed a skinny finger to the queer 
markings on the blade and spoke with 
great earnestness: 

“Et says here, Monsieur, zat word 
wheech mak’ er mos’ precious, to any- 
one who shall have the ‘Sacred Vase’ 
of Fujiyama: 

“When ze maiden of ze vase 

Shall be touched by foreign hand, 

Lay him low! Who dares defile 

Ze “Spir-eet of ze Flower-land.”’ 

So it was then as I had thought. 
Yoshi had been given the dirk by the 
old blind priest, and it was he who had 
struck the fatal blow. 

I thanked the old man fervently, laid 
a gold coin upon his table and walked 
slowly homeward. 

Sometimes when my after-dinner ci- 
gar is lit, I stroll idly through the con- 
servatory to the library, where hangs 
Marcel’s masterpiece, ““The Wistaria- 
Maiden ;” if I sit too long enjoying the 
marvelous coloring of the mysterious 
subject, I have noticed that a queer, 
dazed feeling takes possession of me; 
the air becomes heavy and oppressive, 
and again I smell the incense that per- 
meated the room that night in Paris. 

I hear the faint tinkling of a sami- 
sen, a bewitching young voice intones 
quaint melodies, and I am just about 
to succumb to the “Spirit of the vase” 
when two soft arms are clasped lov- 
ingly about my neck, and that dearest 
of women, my Clothilde, whispers, 
“Come, Paul, come into the music 
room.” I go only too willingly; she 
sings a happy, rollicking little chan- 
son for me in her own inimitable way 
and the spell passes from me. 

I clasp my dear wife to my heart 
fondly, and give thanks that I was 
spared the sad and untimely fate of 
my poor friend, Marcel Beaudet. 








Washington-Greene 
Correspondence 


A large collection of original letters written by General Washington and 
General Greene has come into the editor’s possession. It is our intention to 
reproduce in fac-simile those of the letters which present the most interesting 
details and side lights on the great events of the period covered, even though 
some of the letters may have been previously published. 

The reproduction of these letters in chronological order will be continued 
through the following seven issues. Printed copies of these letters appear 


on pages 607 and 608.—EbpiTor. 
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Gen. Washington to Gen. Greene 


Heap Quarters, New WINpsor, June rst, 178r- 


My Dear Sir:—I have received your favors of the 22nd and 27th of April enclosing Copies of your 
Letters to Congress. The difficulties which you daily encounter and surmount with your small force, add 
not a little to your reputation, and 1 am pretty well assured, that should you be obliged finally to with- 
draw from South, and even from North Carolina, it will not be attributed to either your want of abilities 
or of exertion, but to the true cause, the want of means to support the War, in them. 

I feel for your mortification at the loss of the day before Campden, after it seemed so much in your 
favor, but I hope you will have found that the Enemy suffered severely, as in their publication of the 
affair, in the New York Paper they confess the loss of 200.—The reduction of Fort Watson does honor 
to General Marian, and Colonel Lee. 

I have lately had an interview with the Count De Rochambeau at Weathersfield. Our affairs were 
attentively considered in every point of view, and it was finally determined to make an attempt upon 
New York with its present Garrison, in preference to a Southern operation, as we had not the decided 
command of the Water. You will readily suppose the reasons which induced this determination, were, 
the inevitable loss of Men from so long a march, more especially in the approaching hot season—and the 
difficulty, I may say impossibility of transporting the necessary Baggage, Artillery, and Stores by land.— 
I am in hopes, if I am supported as I ought to be, by the neighbouring States in this, which you know 
has always been a favorite operation, that one of these consequences will follow, the Enemy will be 
expelled from the most valuable possession which they hold upon the Continent, or they will be obliged 
to recall part of their force from the Southward to defend it. Should this last happen, you will be most 
essentially relieved by it. The French Troops will begin their march this way, as soon as certain circum- 
stances will admit.—I can only give you the outlines of our plan—the dangers to which Letters are 
exposed, make it improper to commit particulars to paper, but as matters ripen, I will keep you as well 
informed as circumstances will allow. 

A detachment of between 1500 and 2000 Men sailed from New York about the 13th of May—I 
advised Baron Steuben of this, and desired him to communicate it to you. I conclude they will either 
stop in Chesapeake or in Cape Fear, except the operations of the Spaniards in the Floridas should call 
for reinforcement to that Quarter: But I can hardly flatter myself that they will attend to the preservation 
of Augustine. Pensacola we are told has fallen. 

The Marquis de la Fayette informed me that about 800 Recruits would be ready to march from 
Virginia the latter end of May. I have no certain accounts from Maryland lately, but I was told by a 
Gentleman from thence that about 400 might be expected to march in April—I make no doubt but you 
are kept regularly advised by the Superintending Officer. 

I have not heard that General Wayne had left York Town, but I have reason to believe that he has 
gone before this time. If no fresh discontents arise among those Troops—The detachment with Wayne 
will be a most valuable acquisition to you—They are chiefly the old Soldiers, and completely furnished with 
every necessary. 

I am, My Dear Sir, 
With every sentiment of regard & esteem, 
Your Most Obedient Servant, 
Major General Greene G. WASHINGTON. 
(signed but not written by.) 


P. S.—I am so much hurried at this moment that I cannot answer your private letter, but will do 
it by the next opportunity.—I have lately heard that Mrs. Greene & your family were well.—I have wrote 
to her, and mentioned your disappointment in not getting her letters—again requesting they may (be) 
put under cover to me. G. W. 
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Gen. Greene to Gen. Washington 


Heapguarters, Hicu HItts, 
SANTEE, July 17th, 1781. 


S1r:—Since I wrote your Excellency at little river near 96, I have been favored with your despatch 
of June the 1st. It affords me great pleasure to hear that an attack is meditating on New York. This 
measure no doubt will create a powerful diversion in favor of this country and I wish most ardently that 
the northern States may enable you to compleat its reduction. But I confess this is so important an 
object that I can hardly flatter myself with so fortunate an event. 

The copy of my former letters to Congress will inform your Excellency of the measures I took for 
the defense of Virginia; and ‘enclosed is a copy of my letter to Congress giving an account of our move- 
ments in this quarter since we raised the siege of Ninety Six. I hope the steps I took both with respect 
to Virginia and here will meet your approbation. The Marquis has conducted the operations in Virginia 
as far as I can learn with great good conduct and I hope Congress will give him a testimony of their good 
opinion of it. When I found Virginia was going to be attacked in so formidable a manner I[ halted all 
the troops coming to the southward, and determined to struggle with the little force I had in the best 
manner I could until I could learn better the enemies intentions in that quarter. I thought upon the 
whole it was much better to keep up the war here than to give up three States in an attempt to afford 
Virginia such an ineffectual reinforcement as I would have carried to her aid, which must have been 
greatly reduced by a march of at least 400 miles. Besides if I had left this country the enemy would 
have been able (to) detach to Virginia a far greater force than I could have carried there; and the efforts 
of the Militia in this quarter for want of countenance would have totally ceased. All these considera- 
tions determined me in the line of conduct I have pursued and | hope time will show the measure to be 
warranted from every principle of good policy. 

The jJate European intelligence I am apprehensive will determine the enemy upon a new plan for 
conducting the war. For instead of attempting to over run the whole Country I expect they will make 
an effort to compleat the reduction of two States, and secure their possessions in New York. Intelligence 
therefore from the Northward will be important. Should your Excellency get any information by which 
their intentions may be explained, I beg you will forward it with all possible dispatch. 

I am with great 
respect & regard, 
Your Excellency’s 
His Excellency Most obed’t & 
General Washington. humble ser’, 
N. GREENE. 
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Her Passing Acquaintance 


By Virna Sheard 


HE vast draughty station was 
filled with impatient people 


waiting for the Express 
from the West; it had 


been held up a few miles back by a 
snow-slide, and was now exactly two 
hours and thirty minutes behind time. 
The hands of the great unsympathetic 
clock traveled slowly towards four, 
and outside the day drew on to dark- 
ness. 

Men ~ growled, children fretted, 
women with restless babies wore upon 
their tired faces that look of white 
strained patience they alone ever wear. 

There is no more intolerable place to 
wait, at the best of times, than a sta- 
tion—but on Christmas eve, when the 
silver has dropped to zero, and the 
close, over-heated rooms are suffocat- 
ingly full, it is only the truly virtuous 
who control their feelings. 

For half an hour an old, old gentle- 
man and a small child had been tramp- 
ing briskly up and down the platform ; 
he, with his cheery wrinkled face, col- 
ored by the cold to the redness of a 
winter apple, she with her dimpled 
cheeks tinted like a wild rose. 

They—at least the little maid— 
talked incessantly, while now and 
again her happy laugh rang out on the 
frosty air like a peal of swect bells. 
She did not walk, she danced along be- 
side him, and the North wind that 
caught them as they turned at the cor- 
ner of the platform would swing her 
light figure against his and blow her 


yellow hair in a flying mist about her 
eves. 

“Five minutes more, Granddaddy ; 
only five minutes more, and then we'll 
see the big red light turning the bend.” 

“Yes, Dolly, yes,” ine answered, “but 
everything will be crowded to-night so 
there'll be ten minutes more unpleas- 
antness before we're settled ; after that, 
though, it will be hey! and away for 
Aunt Maud’s and the lads and lassies. 
Well, sweetheart, we won’t see one of 
them to-night; they’ll all be packed 
off in bed with their blessed stockings 
hanging from the bed posts.” 

She laughed gaily. “I think they will 
wait up—lI don’t believe Bob and Nina 
could sleep a wink till we got there; 
O see, granddaddy,” running ahead, 
“see, there she comes now! there she 
comes, and all the people are out to 
meet her.” 

The huge, panting engine steamed 
swiftly in, breathing hard and heav- 
ily like a living thing that was worn 
with toil. Soon the passengers had 
collected their many mysterious par- 
cels and were thronging into the al- 
ready half-filled carriages. 

The old gentleman was right, and 
it was an uncomfortable ten minutes, 
for sleeper and Pullman were full, but 
he was more fortunate than some, for, 
boarding the last car, he found room 
enough—and a little to spare. 

He arranged his luggage, which 
consisted of uncouth and oddly-shaped 
brown packages, on one seat, unbut- 
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toned his fur-lined overcoat and sank 
heavily down on the familiar red plush 
cushions opposite Dolly with a sigh of 
mingled contentment and relief—for 
he had reached that age when material 
things are of most important consider- 
ation—happiness, he felt, might be an 
illusion, but comfort was real. “I be- 
lieve every other car is entirely filled, 
Dolly,” he remarked, complacently. 

“They always considered me good 
at running things when travelling, 
dear—there is nothing like experience 
in these matters—that, and keeping a 
stiff upper lip. One must firmly assert 
one’s right to accommodation. You 
heard what I said to the guard at the 
door? These companies have no right 
to pack people into their confoundedly 
uncomfortable carriages. See! this one 
is filled now; we’re like herrings, my 
love, like herrings! There should be 
Pullmans—plenty of them—particular- 
ly at such a time of the year. 

“Ah!” looking over his spectacles 
uneasily, “here come three men, huge 
fellows, by Jove! three too many of 
that size; probably one of them will 
expect to quarter here, Dolly.” 

Two of the men, broad-shouldered 
and of a strongly-built, mechanic type, 
stood glancing up and down the car 
eagerly; the third, who was slighter 
and quite different in appearance, al- 
lowed them to arrange things while 
he leaned wearily against the arm of 
Dolly’s seat. He was singularly hand- 
some, although on one side of his face, 
down the cheek, across the forehead 
and running into his thick blond 
hair, was a strip of black court plaster, 
held in place by tiny bars of the same. 
About his mouth were set unpleasant 
lines and he was very white, Dolly 
thought, glancing up at him. 
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He waited indifferently enough till 
one of his companions had reconnoi- 
tered the position and returned. 

“There is nothing further down,” 
said the man, “so perhaps,” turning to 
Dolly, with an apologetic glance at her 
grandfather, “perhaps this little lady 
will share her seat with one of us; this 
‘ere young gentleman,” indicating the 
one standing with such apparent in- 
difference, “this gentleman has lamed 
his foot. We two others can easily get 
places behind.” 

“T shall be most happy to accommo- 
date you here, sir,” said the old gen- 
tleman, gathering aside his coat. “Sit 
down by me; indeed, we are hardly en- 
titled to as much room as we have 
taken,” smiling benevolently. 

“Thank you,” said he of the lame 
foot and injured head, taking the prof- 
fered place, “you are awfully good.” 

“Not at all, not at all. If your foot 
would be easier, lift it up across there ; 
Dolly won’t mind. Once had a 
sprained ankle myself; got a fall rid- 
ing across country at home in Ireland. ° 
Bad thing a sprained ankle is; kept 
me a prisoner for weeks. Is yours 
painful ?” 

The man’s face had blanched whiter 
and his lips twitched. 

“Somewhat,” he answered, “thank 
you.” Then bowing gravely to Dolly, 
“with your permission I will put it 
up.” 

“Oh! I would rather you did,” she 
said, eagerly, her violet eyes full of 
sympathy ; “much rather.” 

They were moving swiftly now 
through the darkened country, the 
train swinging from side to side, mak- 
ing up for lost time. Against the win- 
dows came a steady rataplan of frozen 
snow: here and there over the dreary 
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fields would sparkle the light from 
some lonely farm house. The porter 
came through and turned up the lamps, 
so the car was flooded with a yellow, 
restful glow. 

The old gentleman leaned his head 
against the crimson roll behind and 
dozed gently. Those near talked in 
monotonous undertones. The man op- 
posite Dolly pulled his soft hat down 
over his eyes and folded his arms. 

She herself sat open-eyed, wide, 
wide awake, for was it not Christmas 
eve, and where is the child that so far 
forgets itself as to be sleepy on that 
dear night, no matter what its environ- 
ment? So she looked about brightly, 
then rose and kneeled upon the seat to 
discover what baby it was that was 
crooning away at the end of the car, 
singing to itself that little song without 
beginning or end that all babies know 
and sing. After finding it and listen- 
ing for a little while, she settled her- 
self down in her corner again and 
looked at her fellow-traveller opposite. 
She fancied at first that he was 
asleep—like her grandfather—but 
after a few moments changed her 
mind. He was certainly awake and 
watching her. After making sure of 
that, she only glanced over shyly now 
and then. 

He was very nice to look at, she 
thought, very nice ; oftener and oftener 
her eyes strayed across. 

Presently an idea struck her. 
Granddaddy had told her not to talk 
to strangers, but surely this was dif- 
ferent ; this man was almost a visitor. 
They had invited him into their seat, 
but he was so quiet and stern there 
was some difficulty in addressing him. 
She waited, trying to overcome her 
feelings, then curiosity conquered. 
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Leaning over, she touched him lightly 
on the coatsleeve, glancing first down 
at his bandaged foot and from that to 
his forehead. 

“Have you—have you been in a 
battle?” she asked softly, with a little 
quiver in her voice. 

“Yes,” he answered, taking off his 
hat, “Waterloo.” 

“Oh!” replied she, turning to her 
grandfather, who slept  placidly. 
“Granddaddy said that was long and 
long ago, but there might be another, 
I suppose?” with an inquiring lift of 
her dark eyebrows. 

“Yes,” he answered, 
another.” 

“And were you shot?” she inquired. 

He pointed to his forehead. 

“Oh! I am so sorry!” she cried 
softly ; “so very, very sorry.” 

“TI am sorry, too,” he said, grimly, 
“sorry that the fellow did not take 
better aim.” 

The lovely face turned up to his 
seemed puzzled. “And your foot?” 
she questioned. 

“No, that wasn’t shot,” he said, 
with a bitter half laugh, “but it should - 
have been—for playing the fool.” 

Again she failed to understand, but 
the sorrow in her heart for anything 
wounded and suffering rose in a 
floodtide. Her eyes filled and her 
rosy lips trembled. 

“T’m afraid I can’t do much to help 
you but be sorry,” she answered again ; 
“but I am truly that.” 

“You are awfully good,” he said; 
“it’s the best help I’ve had so far—no 
one has said that much but you.” 

Then, changing his tone. “Tell me 
about yourself, and about your grand- 
father ; don’t worry about me,” smiling 
a little, “I’m all right.” 


“there was 
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“Why, we are going to Aunt 
Maud’s, at Kingston, for Christmas,” 
she answered, winking the tears out 
of her eyes and smiling back at him, 
“and there are Bob and Nina and little 
Maud and Harold, Rex and Molly 
(those are the twins), and Toddles and 
the baby. It’s a new one—we haven't 
seen her yet—but we always go to 
them at Christmas—granddaddy and 
me. We live together, granddaddy 
and me, for I havn’t any mother or 
father, you know. Aunt Maud wants 
us to live with her always but we 
couldn’t, of course, and I’d rather 
stay with granddaddy.” “Now, tell 
me about yourself, with a bewitching 
smile, and where youre going to 
spend Christmas.” 

“You’re not the least afraid of me, 
are you?” he asked abruptly. 

“Why no,” she cried, with a little 
laugh; “why no, indeed I like you al- 
ready; one isn’t afraid of people one 
likes, and there are only a few, few 
things I really am afraid of anyway— 
just wobbers and mice, and a little wee 
bit of the dark prison; we can see it 
from Aunt Maud’s windows.” 

“Ah,” he said in an odd voice, 
“most people would be—that is, afraid 
of the robbers, and the prison—per- 
haps not of the mice—not so much at 
least.” Then, changing his tone: 

“Won’t you tell me your name?” 

“Dolly Blake,” she answered ; “Dor- 
othea Blake, it is in the big Bible. Do 
you like it?” 

“Yes,” said the man, “I had a little 
sister named Dorothea.” 

“Where is she?” asked the child. 

“She is dead.” 

“And where is your mother and 
father?” went on the questioning 
voice. 
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“With her,” he replied, softly. 

“Then who did you live with—your 
grandfather ?”’ 

“No,” he answered; “Oh, no; I 
lived with a very dear relative—an 
uncle.” 

“Was he as dear as granddaddy?” 

“T’ll show you what he was like,” 
said the man, and, taking a small folio 
from his pocket, he began to draw 
rapidly. 

The child watched him with great 
interest, and in perfect silence. After 
a quarter of an hour’s work he hand- 
ed her the picture. 

She bent her golden head over it, 
and studied it closely, then she looked 
up and met his eyes. 

“No,” she said; ‘‘no—he isn’t like 
granddaddy—he doesn’t look—so kind 
—you don’t mind my saying so?” 

“T don’t mind,” he answered grimly. 

She folded her fingers over the pic- 
ture. There was a thoughtful look in 
the depths of her eyes. 

Outside the storm beat. Inside the 
lamps swung, throwing strange shad- 
ows. 

The old gentleman, wrapped in his 
furs, slumbered peacefully, the silver 
of his ruffled hair making a sort of 
nimbus about his head. 

“We are nearly there,” said the 
child, “are we not?” 

“Tt will be another hour,” he an- 
swered. 

She smiled back at him. “We have 
had quite a long talk, haven’t we; and 
after to-night I may never see you 
again. Sometimes I tell granddaddy,” 
she continued quaintly, “sometimes I 
tell granddaddy that I find this a very 
queer world.” 

He answered her with a sad look—it 
was a sort of smile, too, she thought. 
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“We certainly never will see each 
other again, Miss Dorothea,” he said. 

“Except in heaven,” she answered 
quietly. “Then I’ll come up to you 
and say, ‘It’s Dolly Blake! We went 
down together one Christmas eve in 
the train, don’t you remember?’ and 
you will say, “Why, yes, of course, I 
do.’ People always remember things 
that happen on Christmas eve. And 
now if I could only say my prayers I 
believe I could go to sleep,” with a 
stifled yawn. “It’s ever so long past 
bed-time, but even in the cars one 
ought to say one’s prayers, don’t you 
think so?” 

“Yes,” he answered gravely. “I 
certainly think one ought.” Then in 
a low voice,“Let me hear you say them, 
Delly,” and looking at her with a cer- 
tain wistfulness, “and say a word for 
me. I’m afraid you won't see me 
when you reach Heaven, little one. 
I’m not one of the lucky fellows that'll 
get there, but I’ll always remember you 
when this night comes round, wher- 
ever I am—wherever I am.” 

“And I will remember you,” said 
she. “Now I'll say my _ prayers,” 
folding her small hands and bending 
down her head. 

Some of the words were too low for 
him to catch, but he heard, “Now I 
lay me * and afterwards a great 
many names said lovingly, the names 
of the children where she was going. 

Then she raised her head and half 
opened her eyes. 

“What is your name,” she asked, 
“you forgot altogether to tell me that.” 

“Jack,” he replied, huskily, “Jack 
Melbourne.” 

The white lids dropped again— 
“And,” she continued softly, but so he 
caught the words—‘“and please bless 
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—very much, poor Mr. Jack Mel- 
bourne, for he has been in a battle, 
and I’m afraid his side must have been 
beaten, and please let me see him some 
time or other again—if not, if not in 
this place—then in Heaven—Amen!” 

“Amen!” he said soberly, “Amen!” 

“Now I think I'll really go to sleep 
for a little while ; if you are awake will 
you watch granddaddy ?” 

“T will be awake,” he replied, “and 
will gladly watch you both.” 

She smiled sleepily and trustingly 
at him, then curling herself up, shut 
her eyes. 

How lovely she was, he thought, 
how sweet. How like a flower. Such 
a prayer as hers surely would reach its 
destination. He had said “Amen” to 
it. Ah! it was many months since 
Jack Melbourne had said that to any 
prayer. 

On rushed the train. On and on— 
still he watched the sleeping child. 
By and by a new thought came to him, 
and from his little finger he took a 
small gold ring set with a single heart- 
shaped turquoise. 

Lifting one warm dimpled hand, 
whose fingers still held the picture he 
had drawn, he slipped the tiny ring on 
the first finger. Then he wrote rapid- 
ly on the back of the picture: 


_ “From J. M. It belonged years ago 
to that other little Dolly. Remem- 
ber me when Christmas eve comes 
round.” 


When the train slowed up in the 
brightly lit station, and the child awoke 
and roused her grandfather, they were 
quite alone, and soon were met and 
warmly welcomed by Aunt Maud and 
Uncle Rob—who had long been wait- 
ing for their belated travellers. 
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Next morning when Dolly found 
herself in Nina’s pretty bedroom, the 
journey of the night before seemed but 
a dream. She made merry with her 
little cousins over their well-filled 
stockings and her own—and they were 
all very, very gay together—granddad- 
dy being apparently the youngest and 
liveliest of them all. They told her that 
it must have been Santa Claus himself 
who slipped the small turquoise ring 
on her finger—she only smiled and 
answered nothing. 

It was the following morning at 
breakfast that Uncle Rob looked sud- 
denly over the top of his paper at 
granddaddy. 

“Why, you and Dolly came down 
with a notorious character,” he said. 
“No less than young Melbourne! 
They brought him down to the Peni- 
tentiary on Christmas eve—he man- 
aged to escape after the trial, you 
know, and was recaptured at consid- 
erable trouble and expense—tried to 
shoot himself, I believe—and 
otherwise damaged in the fray.” 

“Dear me! Dear me!” said the old 
gentleman. “Young Melbourne. Now 
I do remember reading of that trial— 


was 
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robbed the bank, or embezzied. What 
was it?” 

“Oh, he sowed a crop of wild oats of 
one kind or another, and wound up 
with forgery—signed his uncle’s name 
for some good round sum. I used to 
know them both years ago in Windsor ; 
never dreamt the boy would turn out 
so badly. The old man was a hard one 
to live with, I fancy, and the lad 
needed a lighter hand. It’s a pity, a 
great pity!” 

“A great pity,’ echoed the old 
gentleman. “No, we didn’t see him, 
Dolly and I; doubtless he was in some 
other carriage. There were no des- 
peradoes in ours.” 

She listened with eyes growing 
wider and wider, while the soft pink 
faded slowly out of her face. The 
voices of the children talking merrily 
around the table sounded a long, long 
way off. She could see the tmy 
blue heart-shaped stone gleaming on 
her little finger. 

After breakfast she stole away to 
a silent room above, whose windows 
looked across towards the great soli- 
tary stone building, and as she gazed 
at it her eyes were full of tears. 











Mr. RUCKSTUHL’S PARIS STUDIO 


Frederick Wellington Ruckstuhl, 
Sculptor 


By Richard Ladegast 


TATUARY, if rightly used, 
as on the fine Court House 
in New York City, is in 
itself attractive and can be 

made to reinforce the effect of the 
building which it adorns. We are in- 
debted to Mr. Frederick Wellington 
Ruckstuhl for the admirable and feli- 
citous arrangement of the sculpture 
on the exterior of this edifice. After 
winning so many well deserved suc- 
cesses in his chosen art, he has shown 


conspicuous skill and forethought in 
the difficult task of harmonizing a 
variety of expressive figures in such 
a way as to avoid overloading and to 
escape the very natural impulse for 
mere decoration. To do this he con- 
ceived a very definite, guiding idea and 
then pursued it until the greatest sym- 
metry was achieved. At the portal of 
the edifice are two expressive figures 
by Mr. Ruckstuhl. On the left is the 


statue of Wisdom, a figure symbolis- 
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ing old Experience, laying the strong 
foundation of the law, while at the 
right sits Force, with a watchful, virile 


face and form. He is seated, but 
armed and ready to spring up for the 
defence and enforcement of the human 
statute. These two figures rest at 
the base of the building and guard 


the entrance. They serve to sustain 
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the figure of Justice which stands tri- 
umphant at the pinnacle. The laws, 
inspired by Wisdom and defended by 
Force, promote Justice and assure its 
perpetuity. Mr. Ruckstuhl, in the ex- 
ercise of his duty as superintendent of 
the sculptural adjuncts to the Court 
House, placed the group “Peace” on 
the western front. Justice, once tri- 











WISDOM 


umphant, the reign of Peace comes in, 
and the symbolical figures, standing in 
an independent position, at the right 
distance, seem the more impressive. 
The statues which rise above the cor- 
nice connect the chief groups, but no 


one will look on them as merely sub- 


sidiary. The sculptor did not intend 
them to be graceful, decorative ele- 
ments, but strong, distinctive figures 
of the men famous as law-givers and 


founders in civilizing the world. They 
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are imposing and also expressive of 
an idea—‘human statute purged the 
gentle weal.” 

Mr. Ruckstuhl has since 1892 had 
his studio in New York, but formerly 


he lived in St. Louis. He is, however, 
not a native of the West, but went 
there with his parents when he was 


hardly a year old. The family had 
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lived in a silent little hamlet in Alsace, 
but determined to leave their quiet 
home and become settlers in this coun- 
try. They were French Huguenots, 
who had fled to Switzerland and 
thence to Alsace. The artist’s father 
was very skillful as a coppersmith and 
machinist, and in St. Louis he so far 
prospered as to become chief engineer 





of the machine shop at the city arsenal. 
Giving the boy a good education, he 
cherished the ambition to see him one 
day become a missionary, well equip- 
ped to undertake the conversion of 


the heathen. The boy, who, like so 
many others having strong intellectual 
impulses, had marked religious feeling, 
earnestly meditated on metaphysics, 


cultivated poetry, and, though hard at 
work as a trusted clerk, found time to 
associate with artists. It was at the 
Sketch Club that a figure entitled “La 
Réverie”’ aroused all his latent artis- 
tic ability. He essayed a carved 
figure in dry clay of “Penelope.” He 
settled down to work in a night class 


and soon after won the prize for the 
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Blair monument. We now find the 
young man at the Académie Julien, 
in the Mercier studio, at the Beaux 
Arts and an art pilgrim wandering 
through Italy. He had left, however, 
an earnest of his progress. When he 
returned to Paris he learned that his 
charming and poetic study, “Evening,” 
had pleased those exacting French 
critics and had won him an honora- 
ble mention. In 1888 he sold the 
model for enough to enable him to 
have the figure executed in marble and 
to defray the expenses of three years’ 
further study and endeavor in Europe. 
The statue had rewarded the sculptor 
and was yet to win greater distinction 
in Paris and a grand medal at Chicago. 
This lovely picture of peace and re- 
pose after toil now stands among the 
treasures gathered in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Mr. Ruckstuhl, on coming back to 
St. Louis, came attended by the nim- 
ble god of good luck. There is noth- 
ing dull in Mercury. His infinite var- 
iety, a quality so wittily celebrated by 
Lucian, himself an adept in art, was 
well fitted to attract an inquisitive and 
ingenious intellect so that in Mercury 
leading Jove’s Eagle we have not a 
mere conventional messenger winging 
down the wind, but the roguish son of 
Maia intent wholly upon playing 
pranks upon the sacred bird of the 
Olympian. This very lively bronze is 
nine feet high; it belongs to the city 
of St. Louis, to which it was given by 
certain wealthy and well-inspired ad- 
mirers of the artist. 

Mercury comes to us from time hon- 
ored fable, but Solon belongs to his- 
tory, while legend also influences our 
idea of the legislator who is none the 
less a man of business and ready to 


put thoughts into simple verse. Mr. 
Ruckstuhl’s conception of the famous 
Athenian may be seen in the statue 
now in the Congressional Library. The 
figure is animated, the left hand hold- 
ing aloft the half unrolled scroll of 
the law, is itself full of meaning; the 
drapery is not too stiff and well suited 
to the figure. The beard is very ap- 
propriately treated and the eyes and 
face are of one who calls attention and 
exacts respect. So much may suggest 
itself to an artist who has such a sub- 
ject that he may miss definition in try- 
ing to express too much; but Mr. 
Ruckstuhl has succeeded in making a 
portrait of an ancient sage to whom 
history from Herodotus and Plutarch 
downward, has imputed certain traits 
of individuality. 

General Hartranft, one of the most 
brilliant of the soldiers who served in 
the valiant Ninth Corps, was a subject 
to test the téthnical mastery and give 
play to the sympathy and feeling for 
the heroic which distinguished this 
sculptor. The equestrian statue may 
be seen at Harrisburg. Fully aware of 
the iriportance of creating an adequate 
representation of such a man—a type 
of the splendid officers of the daunt- 
less Army of the Potomac, Mr. Ruck- 
stuhl gave himself with enthusiasm to 
the enterprise. His preparation in this 
country for the execution of the work 
was supplemented by travel in Europe, 
making himself familiar with the 
greatest works there. The results of 
his study are evinced in the unceasing 
effort to discover the characteristic and 
the predominant elements which 
should reveal themselves in the eques- 
trian statue of a man remembered by 
so many of his comrades. The work 
completed, the artist could have justly 
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STATUE OF GENERAL HARTRANFT 


said, “I am satisfied,” for all who ad- 
mire and study sculpture applauded. 
The horse is full of fiery energy and 
a kind of warlike pride; the rider ar- 
rests the eye as a man fashioned to 
rule such a charger. He sits there, like 
a warrior, erect, triumphant, inspiring 
his battalions who greet him with 
cheers. The face is modelled with ex- 
treme precision, not too many lines 
and furrows, but just that degree of 
definition which will preserve a clear 
conception of character. In fact, it 
is not easy to speak of this statue with- 
out using somewhat superlative epi- 
thets of praise. The execution of the 
work satisfies those who delight in the 


technical and the finer feats of work- 
manship, and the intellectual and emo- 
tional are so conspicuous that they re- 
veal themselves in the eye of the horse 
and the hand of the rider almost as 
much as in his glance and attitude. 
Even those who declare their sin- 
cere admiration for this statue of Hart- 
ranft are fond of saying that a por- 
trait of John Russell Young, produced 
by Mr. Ruckstuhl, ought to be looked 
upon as the artist’s masterpiece. The 
bust in question is free, life-like, ani- 
mated. It is as far as can be from 
being formal or merely photographic. 
Great delicacy in execution avoids the 


fault of flatness, emptiness ; the face is 
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observant, bright, and we can imme- 
diately and without any critical hint 
or cue feel that there is breath and 
soul in the 
bronze. 

At Jamaica 
there is a favor- 
able specimen 
of Mr. Ruck- 
stuhl’s skill in 
giving sufficient 
expression to 
the conception 
which he de- 
sires to see dom- 
inant in his fig- 
ure work. We 
speak of the 
**Victory”’—the 
Soldiers and 
Sailors’ monu- 
ment. This fig- 
ure is not slight 
or delicate. It 
abounds in pow- 
er, it is ample, 
it looms up; the 
wings do not 
hang as a mere 
burden, but 
seem to inten- 
sify the expres- 
sion of the 
arms which . 
raise the palm 
and wreath to crown the returning 
soldier. Figures of this kind some- 
times are exaggerated in length, and 
have too little amplitude. The artist 
will be seen to have escaped this 
fault and to have sought with good 
fortune an excellent blending of 
majesty and grace. 








Mr. Ruckstuhl, in addition to the 
production of so many genuine works 
of sculpture, has always been and is 
now very active 
“in promoting 
the interests of 
art in the whole 
country. At 
Atlanta he was 
one of the jury 
of fine arts, he 
had a share 
in organizing 
the National 
Sculptors’ So- 
ciety and acted 
as its secretary. 
In the Munici- 
pal Art Society 
of New York he 
is a member of 
the executive 
council and for 
two years he 
has been second 
vice-president 
of the Architec- 
tural League. 
He took  un- 
wearied pains 
with the ar- 
rangement and 
harmonizing of 
the sculpture 
of the new 
Court House, and it augurs well for 
the coming exhibition in St. Louis 
that he is to be director in charge 
of the sculpture. He is in his prime, 
but forty-five years of age. We may 
expect to see many more interesting 
and beautiful works coming forth 
from his studio. 
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On January First 


By Estelle M. Hart 


HE snow had begun to fall 
the evening before, and by 
the middle of the morning 
on New Year’s day it had 

reached a considerable depth, and the 
wind, which had risen during the 
night, was driving it in blinding sheets 
through the air and piling up deep 
drifts. 

The passengers from the east and 
west branches of the Great Central 
Railroad came stamping in, well pow- 
dered with white, after crossing the 
twenty feet of open platform at 
Bridgetown Junction. 

They read the bulletin, posted by 
the side of the office window: “North- 
ern express one hour late, owing to 
drifts.” 

This was the train on the main 
line, to connect with which the branch 
roads had brought their passengers. 
The news of the delay was read with 
varied degrees of impatience and re- 
gret, according to the disposition of 
the readers, but it was New Year’s 
morning, good resolutions were fresh 
in many minds, and, on the whole, 
the company seemed disposed to be 
philosophical. 

There were between thirty and forty 
people gathered in the long waiting- 
room; two or three middle-aged cou- 
ples, a group of lively boys, half a 
dozen pretty girls going back to school 
after the holidays, a traveling sales- 
man or two, and several men and 
women of the sort who seem to blend 


in the background of any company, 
and about whose personality one sel- 
dom cares to speculate. 

There were a few, however, upon 
whom one’s eyes were inclined to lin- 
ger. 

There was a little old lady, with 
a shrewd, rosy, wrinkled face, twink- 
ling black eyes, and a kindly mouth, 
puckered over rather ill-fitting false 
teeth. She was a quaint little figure, 
in a short black cashmere skirt, an 
old astrachan jacket, and a rusty vel- 
vet bonnet with a touch of dull purple 
somewhere about it. She sat quite 
on the edge of the wooden bench that 
ran along the sides of the room, partly 
because she was so short that she could 
not otherwise have touched her feet to 
the floor, and partly because she was 
one of those wiry, wide-awake, ner- 
vous people who always sit as if they 
were ready to jump at a moment’s no- 
tice. She watched the company with 
much interest, and looked as if she 
were continually on the point of open- 
ing a conversation with some one. By 
her side she held a square paper box, 
tied around several times with a stout 
string. Its contents were evidently 
precious, for she moved it with great 
care, and occasionally bestowed upon 
it an. almost affectionate glance and a 
friendly pat with her black worsted 
glove. 

There was a tall young man in the 
company, particularly well-groomed 


and well-dressed, with an aristocratic 
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and rather haughty air, inclined to 
keep strangers at a distance, but, in 
spite of that, there was an expression 
of manliness in his face which was 
pleasing. He, too, carried a box, a 
long narrow box, wrapped up with 
extreme neatness in a white paper. It 
had the proportions of many florist’s 
boxes, and the young man set it down 
in a window-sill, as if to avoid the 
wilting heat of the stove in the centre 
of the room. 

Probably no one held the uncon- 
scious attention of a greater number 
than a well-built man of fifty or there- 
abouts, with keen, gray-blue eyes, a 
fresh, ruddy complexion and a heavy 
head of silvery gray hair. He was 
one of the people who radiate good 
cheer, and his rich, penetrating voice, 
when he addressed a remark to a fel- 
low passenger, seemed to impart a 
genial glow to the whole company. 

Two others among the number ap- 
peared noteworthy. It would have 
been hard to tell why the young wom- 
an was especially attractive. She had 
a delicate color and sweet brown eyes, 
and wore a dainty brown suit, with a 
becoming hat over her pretty hair, 
but as much might have been said of 
several women present. There was, 
however, a look of dignity in her face, 
combined with a childlike unconscious- 
ness, which was peculiarly winning. 
The young man, an earnest, hopeful- 
looking fellow, was chiefly noteworthy, 
because he was her companion. 

The hour of delay wore slowly on. 
The storm was increasing in fury. 
Nothing but a waving wilderness of 
white was to be seen from the win- 
dows. The hour passed, but there 
was no sound of an approaching train. 
The passengers grew restless and 
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walked up and down the room, anx- 
iously questioned the ticket agent, and 
cautiously opened the door, occasion- 
ally ; but such a drift of snow blew in, 
whenever there was a chance, that even 
the most impatient soon abandoned 
that practice. 

Finally another notice appeared on 
the bulletin board: “Drifts 
ing. Train probably several hours 
late.” 

There were various expressions of 
dismay at this announcement, and the 
travelers began to compare notes as 
to what the delay signified to them. 
The little old lady looked disappointed, 
but chatted cheerily with her neigh- 
bors, and said ’twas lucky that they 
were where they could keep warm, 
even if there was a chance of being a 
bit hungry; and with that she gave 
her box an extra pat to keep her spir- 
its up. 

The young man shifted his box to 
a window-sill still farther from the 
fire, and began a conversation with 
the gray-haired man, who seemeu to 
have a fund of anecdotes at nis com- 
mand, and who evidently kept those 
who drifted into his circle well enter- 
tained. 

The pretty young lady in the brown 
suit looked grave and a little troubled, 
but there was such a light in her eyes 
when she looked in the face of the 
young man beside her that one could 
believe it was springtime in all the 
world and that winter storms were an 
unheard of thing. 

The little old lady watched the 
young couple with great interest, and 
seemed on the point of speaking with 
the girl several times, but there was 
an atmosphere of reserve about them 
that made her hesitate to do so. 
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The day dragged slowly on. A spir- 
it of depression seemed to settle down 
over the little company. The storm 
slackened toward night, but they were 
all tired and hungry and disappointed. 
It was a strange world that could be 
seen from the windows, between the 
monstrous drifts. There were few 
fences in sight; old landmarks were 
blotted out; there were apparently no 
roads anywhere; the trees had sud- 
denly shortened their trunks, and many 
of them stood out like bushes above 
the fields of white. 

Early in the evening another mes- 
sage arrived: “Large force working 
at drifts. Train through about mid- 
night.” 

Two or three little kerosene lamps, 
fastened high against the wall, were 
lighted, but their sickly glare only 
made the dingy waiting room look 
more forlorn than ever. The passen- 
gers walked disconsolately from end 
to end of the long room, looked at 
their watches, sadly recalled the length 
of time since breakfast, and looked 
drearily forward to the long evening 
that must follow the cheerless day. 

The hours wore slowly away, how- 
ever. Some of the travelers tried to 
get a little sleep in awkward postures 
on the hard benches. The old lady, 
looking a little pale and tired, but still 
cheerful, kept guard over her precious 
box, and talked with the people near 
her who were not too sleepy or de- 
spondent to reply. The young couple 
talked quietly together. There was 
an air of happiness about them that 
no disappointment could cover, but 
they did look a little sorry, the old 
lady thought, and she was full of in- 
terested solicitude. 

She made some pretext, finally, for 


moving near them on the bench, and 
she heard the young lady say, with a 
momentary quiver in her voice, “I 
am most sorry on mother’s account. 
She will be so disappointed.” 

After a little, the young man walked 
over to the other side of the room to 
talk with the ticket agent, and the 
old lady took this opportunity to move 
up to the young lady’s side. 

“T overheard you say your mother’d 
be disappointed, my dear. Were you 
going home to see her for New 
Year’s?” 

The young lady looked a little start- 
led, but the old voice was so kindly 
and the old eyes were so sympathetic 
and motherly, that a little grateful 
thrill swept over her, as she answered, 
hastily, and with a sudden glow of 
color, “O no, it wasn’t that. My 
mother is way out in Dakota.” Her 
voice broke for a second, then she add- 
ed, “and she expected something to 
happen to-day that can’t, now.” 

“What was it, my dear. Can I help 
you in any way?” the tender old voice 
inquired. 

The glowing young face looked into 
the old one a minute, and then the 
motherliness that shone there con- 
quered her reserve, and the girl poured 
out in hasty words her little story. 

“The gentleman with me,’ and her 
eyes sought the figure of the young 
man across the room, “and I were to 
have been married to-day,” the earnest 
voice said. “His name is John Strong, 
and I am Margaret Lee. My home 
is in Dakota, where my parents live, 
and where Mr. Strong used to live 
with his mother. They came east two 
years ago, and, as we were to live here, 
it seemed best for me to come to his 
mother and be married, rather than to 
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have him take the journey west for 
me. His mother is feeble, so it was 
better not to try to have any wedding, 
but to go quietly to a minister’s house 
to be married. I promised my mother 
that I would be married on New 
Year’s day, the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of her own wedding, and by the 
same minister that married her. It 
pleased her greatly to think of it. So 
John—Mr. Strong,” with another 
quick blush, “wrote to the minister, 
who still lives in Newtown—my 
mother’s early home—and made ar- 
rangements for the wedding to-day. 
But now you see it is quite impossi- 
ble,” and there came another little 
catch in her voice, “and while we are 
sorry, it will disappoint my mother 
much more. She had so set her heart 
on it. She and my father were the 
first couple that Dr. Benedict ever mar- 
ried.” 

The old lady, who had listened to 
the story with the keenest interest, giv- 
ing various sympathetic and encourag- 
ing little exclamations, and clasping 
the young girl’s hand in hers in eager 
excitement, suddenly sprang to her 
feet and exclaimed, “Dr. Benedict, my 
dear! Dr. Benedict, did you say? 
Why, that’s Dr. Benedict over there. 
I’ve always known him by sight. Tisn’t 
but eleven o’clock yet. There’s plenty 
of time!” 

And before Margaret Lee could 
catch her breath or quite understand 
what was in the old lady’s mind, the 
venerable little woman had hastened 
across the room and was talking ex- 
citedly with the gray-haired gentle- 
man. 

Dr. Benedict, for it was he, indeed, 
gave a little exclamation of surprise, 
asked a question or two and then 


started toward the end of the room 
where John Strong was standing. 

The old lady hastened back to Mar- 
garet Lee, who, first white and then 
red, sat staring in startled fashion 
across the room at the minister and 
the young man talking together. 

“It’s all right, my dear,” the old 
lady cried, almost sobbing with delight 
and excitement. “He was on his way 
home from Greatville on purpose to 
marry you; and of course never hav- 
ing seen you before, he didn’t recog- 
nize you. He says that it will be all 
right to be married here, if the license 
is ready; and there’s lots of time be- 
fore midnight.” 

Dr. Benedict and John Strong were 
coming toward them. The little wom- 
an hovered near, as the three talked 
together in low tones for a few min- 
utes. The other passengers began to 
wonder what was happening, and 
looked on with mild interest. 

Dr. Benedict left the young couple 
for a little, spoke a few words to the 
old lady and to the aristocratic young 
man, then laying aside his hat, he stood 
out in the empty space in the middle 
of the room, and in a quiet voice, but 
one which held instant attention, he 
said, “Friends, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to announce to you that there are 
here among us a young man and wom- 
an who were journeying to my house 
to be married there by me to-day. It 
will please you to know, as it does 
me, that the father and mother of the 
young lady were the first couple that 
I ever married, and that to-day marks 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of that 
happy event. So, though it is not pos- 
sible for that father and mother, who 
now live in a distant state, to witness 
this marriage, we are thankful that 
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their wishes may be fulfilled, and that, 
by a seeming strange chance, we are 
led to discover each other’s identity 
while there is yet time to have the 
ceremony performed on New Year’s 
day. I thank God for the opportun- 
ity given me, and invite you all to 
witness this marriage service.” 

The whole company rose to its feet 
at the close of this little speech. The 
young aristocrat was the first to re- 
move his hat, and was quickly imitated 
by Miike, the station man, and then by 
all of the other men in the room. 

As Dr. Benedict raised his hand, 
John Strong came out from the little 
group with Margaret Lee upon his 
arm, and there, on the last hour of 
New Year’s day, in the dingy old 
room, with the little group of unknown 
faces about them, their solemn vows 
were taken. 

The old lady hastened to kiss the 
bride, and hearty congratulations fol- 
lowed, even though the lips that ut- 
tered them were those of strangers. 
The aristocratic young man had un- 
done his package, and with a bunch 
of magnificent roses in his hand, he 
stepped across to Margaret Strong. 

“The young lady to whom I was 
carrying them, will be greatly pleased, 
I know,” he said in courtly tones, “if 
you will consent to accept these flow- 
ers for your bridal bouquet.” 

The little bride received them with 
gracious dignity and a happy smile, 
saying, “You are very kind, indeed, 
and will you not take one from me 
to her, with my thanks?” 

Dr. Benedict told merry anecdotes 
of other unusual weddings that he 
had attended, and touched tenderly up- 
on that first young couple he had mar- 
ried, whose anniversary they were 


celebrating in so unexpected a place. 
“You are like your mother, my 
dear,” said his fatherly voice. “I re- 
member her well. I wasn’t so very old 
myself then,” running his hand with a 
whimsical air through his white locks. 

And now the little lady, who had 
been busily working away at the string 
around her box, her face beaming 
more than ever, suddenly brought to 
view a large loaf of frosted cake, 
which she carefully removed from its 
tissue paper wrappings. 

“T never heard of a proper wedding 
without a wedding cake,” she chir- 
ruped. “I was taking this to my 
grandchildren, but they’d rather 
‘twould be a wedding cake than to eat 
it themselves, I know—and, if they 
wouldn’t, I can make ’em another,” 
she added, suddenly conscious of the 
possible disappointment in store for 
the expectant youngsters. “So if one 
of you gentlemen has got a pocket 
knife, the bride’ll cut this up, and we'll 
pass it around.” 

So even the wedding feast was not 
lacking. 

Meanwhile a vigorous shoveling and 
scraping was going on outside, and 
when, suddenly, the sound of a distant 
engine whistle was heard, Mike burst 
open the outer door and announced, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, yer train is 
comin’, but there ain’t no hurry. Will 
yer kindly stand ashide and let the bri- 
dal party walk down the oile. Lord 
bless yer, ma’am,” snatching off his 
cap and making a low bow. 

The sky had cleared, the moon was 
shining brightly, and down the broad 
path which good-natured Mike had 
made for them, John and Margaret 
Strong walked out into a beautiful, 
new, white world, together. 





Wouldst Sorrow Know?r 


By Charlotte W. Thurston 


GRAY Ghost blurred the waning light; 
A Second came at biack midnight; 


A Third came when the dawn was white. 


A gray Ghost blurred the waning light: 
“Wouldst sorrow know? 
Wouldst learn earth’s darkest, deepest, heaviest 
blight >— 
When the dear Dead has vanished from thy side, 
And the vast earth grown strangely cold and wide. 
Grief wins no higher height; 


Grief knows no depths more low.” 


A Second came at black midnight: 
“Wouldst sorrow know? 
When dear eyes meet thine with a strange, wild light, 
The Master having from his palace fled, 
Leaving these dread usurpers in his stead, 
Mocking his banished might,— 


Then mayst thou talk of woe.” 


A Third came when the dawn was white: 
“Thou knowst not woe.— 
When in dear eyes has raged the evil fight, 
Sin, crime, dishonor, in hot triumph throng, 
Smiting the Dead with the red sword of Wrong— 
The dead cold form of -Right,— 


Then knowst thou woe.” 











The Lumber Industry in Maine 


By Lawrence T. Smyth 


OR four score years the ring of 
the axe has been heard in the 
Penobscot forests—since be- 
fore Maine became a State; 

for the first sawmill on the river was 
built in the year 1818, when Bangor 
was a little town standing just on the 
border of civilization, where the 
blanketed and feathered Tarratine in 
his birch canoe met the blue-jacketed 
sailor in his ship from the deep sea. 
The wealth and progress of Bangor 
had their source in the dense pine for- 
ests which then crowded with their 
deep green line close down to the 
coast, and when, the wars with Eng- 
land being over, the country began to 
cultivate the arts of peace and strive 
for trade abroad it was the pine tree 
that gave Bangor and all Maine a 
prominent place in the commercial 
world. So truly symbolic was the 
pine of Maine that the first legisla- 
ture of the State caused it to be placed 
upon the great seal, along with the fig- 
ures of the sailor and the farmer, the 
moose deer and the north star, and 
the proud, confident motto of 
“Dirigo” —‘T lead.” 

In the early days of Penobscot lum- 
bering the timber was cut close by, the 
primeval growth of tall, straight pines 
being within sight, almost, of the 
masts of the vessels in the harbor of 
Bangor. Then, gradually, the forest 
line was forced back by the army of 
axemen, until it became a long jour- 
ney for the logs from the scene of cut- 


ting operations to the booms and mills. 
It was late in the fifties when the 
woodsmen reached the famous west 
branch of the Penobscot, and began 
the draft upon its wealth of timber 
that has continued to this day, and 
that will be kept up, doubtless, so long 
as there is a tree standing. Up to 
the beginning of the Mexican war lit- 
tle else than pine was cut on the Pen- 
obscot, or on any other Maine river, 
and even up to the days of the Civil 
War pine was the mainstay of the in- 
dustry, spruce being considered as of 
secondary importance. But time has 
wrought great changes, and to-day 
pine cuts little figure in the trade, 
spruce being king. 

It was in the years from 1868 to 
1874 that the pine saw its last import- 
ance as a factor in the great lumber 
commerce of Bangor, and ever since 
then the proportion of pine in the 
timber cut has been dwindling and 
that of spruce increasing. Fifty years 
ago the Penobscot lumbermen cut an- 
nually about 150,000,000 feet of pine 
and about 50,000,000 feet of spruce, 
while in recent years the cut of spruce 
has been from 100,000,000 to 125,- 
000,000 feet, and that of pine from 
20,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet. 

The once vast pine forests were the 
source of great wealth for the lumber- 
men of the first half of the century, 
and fortunes were made then which, 
handed down from father to son, are 


now the basis of Bangor’s financial 
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strength and commercial enterprise. 
But the fathers, although fortunate in 
their opportunities and prosperous al- 
most in spite of themselves, were not 
wise, for they wasted the splendid 
pine recklessly, sinfully its seems, 
scattering with careless prodigality a 
treasure which they thought unlimited. 
Wasteful methods in cutting, in saw- 
ing and in every department of the in- 
dustry had the inevitable effect of dis- 
sipating the riches of the pine woods, 
and the day soon came when the wide, 
soft, white boards, with never a shake 
or a knot in them, became rare and 
costly, and the money-making trade 
with the West Indies was gone forever. 
Time was when it was easy for a boy 
in a punt to pick up enough of the 


splendid hewn and _ sawed _ white 
pine timber and _ boards floating 
adrift in the harbor of Bangor 


in a single season to build a good- 
sized cottage, but to-day it is a 
poor piece of lumber of any kind that 
is allowed to go adrift, and seldom or 
never is a bit of pine seen floating down 
the river. The best pine, in fact, never 
gets into the water after being sawed, 
but is carefully seasoned and then 
shipped by rail, so valuable has it be- 
come. Economy now rules every- 
where—they have locked the door after 
the horse has been stolen. 

As with the pine, so also with the 
spruce, to which tree the lumbermen 
were obliged to turn when the pine had 
become thinned and scattered. Spruce 
covers an area far greater than was 
ever inhabited by the pine, and of the 
two trees the spruce is by far the more 
prolific, but the sin of waste can dis- 
sipate the most abundant blessing of 
substance, and it is a lamentable fact 
that uncounted millions of the spruce 
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have been sacrificed by wasteful meth- 
ods of the lumbermen. It is only with- 
in recent years that the science of 
forestry has been recognized in lum- 
bering, and now, although rather late 
in the day, important reforms have 
been adopted by many of the largest 
operators. It is the practice of the en- 
lightened lumbermen of these times to 
leave the smaller trees standing—all 
under eight inches in diameter, that 
they may attain a suitable growth and 
make profitable another cutting over 
the same land a few years later. One 
of the best informed lumbermen cf 
Bangor says that, with proper care and 
right methods employed, a township 
will yield a good crop of spruce every 
twenty or twenty-five years. In the 
sawmills, too, improved machinery and 
more intelligent methods of sawing 
have effected a great saving, so that 
now the log yields more merchantable 
lumber and less waste than formerly. 
There is a great deal in the sawing of 
the log, and the head sawyer is consid- 
ered to be the best man in the mill; he 
has to use his head as well as his hands. 

The gathering of Maine’s annual log 
crop—the most important of all crops 
in the Eastern State—formerly began 
when the first snow had fallen, but 
nowadays the harvesters do not wait 
upon the weather, beginning opera- 
tions long before the first flake of snow 
whitens the brown wood, and millions 
of feet of logs are “yarded”’ on bare 
ground. Yarding consists in piling up 
the logs at some convenient central 
point, whence they are hauled to the 
landings, or the banks of the streams 
and lakes near by, whence, in spring, 
they are floated or “driven” to market. 

Last winter about 200,000,000 feet 
of logs were cut in the woods around 























A YARD CREW 


the headwaters and tributaries of the 
Penobscot river, which is the greatest 
of Maine lumber rivers, and to do the 
work about 6,000 men were employed. 
In the entire State an army of 12,000 
to 15,000 men were employed during 
the past winter, and the total cut of 
logs amounted to about 575,000,000 
feet. 

A woods crew is composed of sev- 
eral classes of men, known as chop- 
pers, who fell the trees; swampers, 
who make the roads, clear away the 
small growth and trim the fallen trees ; 
teamsters, who drive the horses haul- 
ing the log sleds; sledtenders, who 
load the log sleds; markers, who cut 
with axes various distinctive symbols 
upon the logs; cooks, who are the 
chefs of the woods camps, and “cook- 


ees,” who do the scullery work. The 


wages of these men vary from $15 a 
month to $30 a month, with board, and 
the season is usually from four to five 
months, although men who go in early 
to do the preliminary work get in as 
much as six months. Besides the 
crews, there are various “bosses,” 
whose pay is much higher than that of 
the men under them. 

The scene of operations on the Pe- 
nobscot covers a vast stretch of terri- 
tory, extending about 200 miles along 
the river and its branches, away back 
to the Quebec boundary. Camps are 
located on every brook, stream and 
lake where the growth is good and the 
conditions at all favorable, logging be- 
ing confined to no particular locality. 
Some of the operations are carried on 
by large concerns owning the lands, 


but more frequently by firms or indi- 
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viduals who pay a stated price per 
thousand feet for the privilege of cut- 
ting logs, the great bulk of the timber 
lands being owned by rich men who 
seldom or never see their property. 
This toll for the privilege of cutting 
logs on another man’s land is known as 
“stumpage,” and it varies from $2 to 
$4 a thousand feet, according to the 
kind of logs and the conditions for cut- 
ting and hauling. The camps are, for 
the most part, big log houses, along the 
walls of which are built, one over an- 
other, tiers of bunks, wherein the men 
spend nearly all of their time when not 
at work. There are other and smaller 
log houses for the shelter of the horses 
and for the storage of supplies. Years 
ago the food of the loggers consisted 
almost entirely of pork and _ beans, 
baked in the ground in beds of live 
coals, but in recent years the bill of 
fare has been greatly improved and 
varied, so that now, except in rare in- 
stances, the woodsmen live very well. 
3aked beans still constitute the princi- 
pal food, but they also have salt cod- 
fish, apple sauce, molasses, beef, vege- 
tables when the price is not too high, 
and venison and other game where the 
game wardens are not too inquisitive 
or particular. The woodsman works as 
long as daylight lasts, and sleeps 
nearly all the rest of the time except 
when eating. His appetite is like that 
of a wolf, and he is seldom sick. He 
works very hard, but in spring he 
comes out as fat as a bear in berry 
time. 

There is no other life to which that 
of the woodsman can be compared. 
The solitude of the forests is not like 
that of the sea. The sea, except in 
the midst of storm-terrors, is monoto- 
nous, and unless it be in a very large 
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vessel the sailor has few companions. 
In the woods there is a never-ending 
symphony of sounds—the touch of the 
winds upon the harp of the swaying 
boughs; and there is the animal king- 
dom of the north, whose monarch is 
the lordly moose, whose aristocrats are 
the antlered buck and the gentle doe, 
his mate, while the fighters are the 
fierce loupcerviers, or Indian devils, 
and the wicked bobcats. The woods- 
man pays little attention to any of 
these, except he may want fresh meat 
for Christmas or some other holiday, 
when he goes out and kills a deer. In 
fact, your woodsman is not a lover of 
nature except as nature may be of ser- 
vice to him. To him a tree is some- 
thing to be cut down for a log, if it 
happens to be of the right kind and 
size, a deer is something to be shot if 
one happens to want venison, and the 
wind is a nuisance, especially when it 
blows the snow in one’s face. 

The woodsman of today is quite a 
different person from him who swung 
the axe forty or even thirty years ago. 
In the old days the calling was much 
more respectabte—that is, men of fam- 
ily and good character generally went 
into it, and they earned befter wages 
than are now paid. Now-a-days the 
camps’ crews are made up of Tom, 
Dick and Harry from all around. There 
is the rough-and-ready young fellow 
from Bangor, who goes into the woods 
not because he likes the work but be- 
cause he cannot get anything else todo 
in winter; the French-Canadian from 
the river towns above Bangor, to 
whom one job is as good as another; 
the Penobscot Indian, who isn’t fond 
of hard work but who is anxious to get 
money, and lastly the man from the 
Provinces—a big, strapping fellow, 
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A COUNTING HOUSE IN THE WOODS 


who comes from a land where money 
is scarce and men plentiful, and who 
comes to Maine because he can get 
nothing to do at home. 

The woodsmen are, above every- 
thing else, good-natured, and it is sel- 
dom that, despite their rough talk, the 
camp’s crew has any serious dispute. 
One day with them is much like an- 
other. Out of their bunks while night 
yet darkens the sky, a hearty breakfast, 
and then to work—or, often, first to 
work a few hours and then breakfast. 
When, as is usually the case, the scene 
of operations is at some distance from 
the camp, the midday meal is brought 
to the crew by the cookee, who brings 
bread, gingerbread, baked beans and 
coffee to them, hauling the heavy load 
on a sled through the woods. The 


cookee earns every cent he gets, and 
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more. If he is late, the men are likely 
to swear at him, and he always is late 
if they happen to get hungry before he 
arrives. 

At night, after supper, the social 
side of woods camp life is on view. 
The talk is upon every possible subject 
as the men gather on the “deacon seat” 
before the fire and smoke their pipes. 
Sporting “events claim first attention, 
and there is always a man in the crew 
who can tell all about every prize fight 
of any importance that ever occurred. 
Of politics the woodsman has strange 
and comical notions, and of religion, 
except in the case of the Catholics and 
a few of other creeds, he has rather 
misty ideas, except that a man’s future 
happiness is assured if only he “tries 
to do about right,” this conclusion be- 
ing generally accepted, not only as 
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good logic but as satisfactory religion. 
Music also has a place in the life of 
the woods camp, for there are always a 
few good singers in the crew. The 
person who has never heard a woods 
song has missed a good deal. The bal- 
lad of the logger is unlike the shanty 
song of the sailor, and it bears no re- 
semblance either in sentiment or mel- 
ody to the songs commonly heard in 
town. Its sentiment is robust, its air 
uproarious, and let no man of weak 


When a native logger wishes to annoy 
the “P. E. I.’s” as the men from any- 
where in the Provinces are called here, 
he will tune up with the exasperating 
parody on their pet song, beginning: 


“Oh, the boys of the island they feel discon- 
tent, 

For it’s dull times at home and they can’t 
make a cent, 

So says Rory to Angus, ‘Here we’re doing 
no good, 

Let’s go over to Bangor and work in the 
woods’.” 





THE COOK ROOM 


lungs attempt to sing it. One of the 
favorite woods ballads of long ago cel- 
ebrated the fame of John Ross, a great 
Penobscot lumberman, and described 
incidents connected with the departure 
of one of Ross’s crews from Bangor for 
’Suncook (Chesuncook Lake). There 
is one song, “The Island Boys,” that is 
dear to the hearts of the natives of 
Prince Edward Island, and this has 
been parodied by a native balladist. 


It should be explained that the “P. 
E. I.’s” are held in contempt by the 
native loggers, because they have been 
the means of lowering the rate of 
wages on the Penobscot river, and, in 
fact, all through Maine. But the 
“P. E. I.’s” are good fellows, and of 
late years much of the prejudice 
against them has disappeared. They 
are mostly of Scotch descent, as their 
fine old names will indicate: McIntyre, 























THE COOKEE WITH THE CREW’S DINNER 


McPherson, McDougall, 
McBeth and Cameron. 
The cook is a great man in the 
woods camp—especially if he happens 
to be capable. As a rule he knows his 
business, the employers being careful 
to get a good man, as upon the quality 
of the food depends to a great extent 
the condition of the men and the suc- 
cess of their work. The bread is usu- 
ally excellent, and a man who can 
make good bread can also bake beans, 
which is the most important thing of 
all. They are still baked in holes in 
the ground, but oftener now-a-days in 
common cooking ranges such as are 
used in town. When the men come 
to meals they range themselves along a 
big deal table, or one made of split 
logs, whereon are placed for each man 
a big tin dipper, a capacious tin pan, a 


tin spoon as big as a small shovel anda 
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McDonald, 


knife and fork. When a man has eaten 
all the beans or drunk all the coffee set 
before him and wants more he doesn’t 
wait for someone to ask him if he will 
have another helping—he simply bangs 
his tin pan or dipper with great energy 
upon the table, making a din that 
echoes through the camp. The cook is 
not at all disturbed by this racket. He 
keeps on what he is about and admon- 
ishes the serenader in most vigorous 
terms to shut up ’till he can be waited 
upon. And, whatever the cook may 
say, the diner is not offended. He 
takes it as a matter of course and when 
his beans or coffee are brought pitches 
in with silent gusto to further stuff 
himself. All having gorged them- 
selves, the evening smoke talk follows: 
then to bed, in the bunks ranged in 
tiers one above the other, sound sleep, 
with punctuation of snores, dreams of 























DINNER IN A 


Bangor and full pockets in the spring- 
time—then another day among the 
spruces. 

In the past fifty years the loggers 
have carried their conquest far up the 
Penobscot and its west and east 
branches, to the head waters of the 
Mattawamkeag, Passadumkeag and 
Piscataquis, along all the streams lead- 
ing into the great chain of lakes that 
feed the Penobscot, and thus have cov- 
ered most of the timber country from 
the main river to the Quebec boun- 
dary. On the Kennebec the operations 
have extended to the remotest head- 
waters and to the country surrounding 
Moosehead Lake on the south and west 
while the Androscoggin has been lum- 
bered along its entire length, away be- 
yond the borders of Maine into New 
Hampshire. The smaller rivers in the 
eastern part of the State—the Union, 


“*SHACK”’ 


Machias, Narraguagus and St. Croix, 
have also been cut along their entire 
length, while great inroads have been 
made in the forests of Aroostook, 
along the river of that name and on the 
St. John, which is partly in Maine. 
While there are billions of feet of 
spruce yet standing, still the lumber- 
men have to go farther and farther 
each year for their logs, and the hope 
of the future lies in the renewal of 
growths upon lands that have once 
been cut over. 

Many millions of feet of logs are 
piled up in the yards when the first 
good snow has fallen, and then the 
teams begin hauling to the landings, 
where the logs are dumped over the 
banks upon the ice. The hauling is 
done upon sleds having two sets of 
runners, each set with a strong cross- 


beam. Sledtenders—big men armed 
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A HOSTLER 


with cantdogs, roll the logs upon these 
runners, or “bobs,” and bind the load 
with chains. A pair of good horses, on 
a good road, will haul from six to 
twenty logs, according to the size of 
the sticks. The roads vary from half 
a mile to seven miles in length, from 
the yards to the landings. 

It is at the landings that one of the 
most interesting operations is per- 
formed—the marking. The logs are 
branded with various symbols to de- 
note ownership, just as are cattle on 
the plains. The marks must be indeli- 
ble, else they would be effaced by the 
long and rough passage through many 
miles of rock-bound shoals to the 
booms, and in all the eighty years of 
lumbering on this river no one has 
ever been able to devise a_ better 
method of marking than with a sharp 
axe in the hands of a skillful woods- 
man. The marker is an artist in his 
way, and he seldom or never makes a 
slip or an error. There is a head 
marker and several assistants, and they 
stand upon the log piles swinging their 
axes with as much ease and as great 
precision as a shipping clerk marking 


boxes with a 
brush. 

The hiero- 
glyphics inscrib- 
ed upon logs are 
numerous and of 
wonderful vari- 
ety. There can 
be no two alike, 
and they must 
be distinctly cut, 
else there would 
ensue a hopeless 
mix-up at the 
booms. To the 
uninitiated these 
log symbols are past understanding, 
but to the logger of experience they 
are as plain to read as the alphabet, 
and every log-owner immediately 
knows his own. Some of the symbols 
are simple, and these are the older 
ones; some are complicated, for, with 
the increase in the number of opera- 
tors and owners, the primitive marks 
have all long since been appropriated 
and new-comers have been obliged to 
invent new and distinctive marks. 
There are crosses, X’s and XX’s, dag- 
gers, crowsfeet, letters combined with 
notches, chains, girdles, belts and fish- 
tails, and numerous combinations of 
these signs. One of the most famous 
marks of the Penobscot in the old days 
was that of Palmer & Johnson, of Ban- 
gor—V Y V, and these letters were for 
years carried also upon the house flags 
of vessels owned by that firm. 

The work of cutting the logs and 
hauling them to the streams is labori- 
ous but not hazardous. Occasionally 
a chopper is killed by a falling tree, or 
a man crushed to death under an ava- 
lanche of logs on the landings, but the 
most exciting and dangerous part of 
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ARRIVAL AT THE LANDING 


the business falls to the lot of the 
“driver,” who navigates the logs down 
the river to the booms. 

When the harvest has been com- 
pleted, and the crews have come out, 
then the driver’s work begins. He isa 
different sort of man from the woods- 
man. Almost any able-bodied man 
can do some kind of work in the 
woods, but a driver must be young, 
active as a gymnast and fearless as a 
sailor. In late March and early April 
all the employment agents in Bangor 
begin to hire drivers, and they are very 
particular, as a rule, what sort of men 
they get. The crews are for the most 
part recruited from among the young 
men of Bangor, mostly those of Irish 
descent, the French Canadians of up- 
river towns or the Indians of the Tar- 
ratine tribe. The Bangor boys are 
considered to be the best river drivers 
anywhere, and they are always in great 
demand, not only for work on this 


river but for the Connecticut, where 
many of them go every spring. The 
Indians come next, and some of them 
are counted as among the best, pos- 
sessing as they do all the endurance 
and agility of their ancestors. 

The crews are sent as far as pos- 
sible by rail, and thence on foot to the 
landings where the logs are piled up 
ready for the voyage to the boom. 
When the ice breaks up and the rains 
and melting snow raise the brooks and 
streams to rushing torrents, the great 
masses of logs are started down 
stream, followed along by the drivers. 
The men are armed with cantdogs, 
poles and axes, and each crew is ac- 
companied by several batteaux, the 
typical boat of the rivermen. The bat- 
teaux are about thirty feet long, with 
flat bottoms and both ends alike— 
sharp, rising and carrying out the 
flaring lines of the sides to a high 


point. The batteau is a great carrier, 
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and no other sort of boat would live in 
the quick-rushing waters of the driv- 
ing streams. Part of the driving crew 
goes along with the head of the drive, 
or mass of moving logs, others stay at 
the rear and ‘some are strung out be- 
* tween the head and rear. The cook 
and his cookees, with their provisions 
and equipment, follow in the rear in 
batteaux, making landings as required 
to prepare the food. Those of the 
crew who happen to be within a mile 
or two of the camp eat there, while the 
food for those far ahead is sent to 
them in baskets and buckets, the 
cookees performing messenger service 
as has been described. In some cases 
the men far in advance are obliged to 
carry a cold lunch in their pockets. 

In good driving waters, where there 
are few obstructions and the logs move 
along without much hindrance, river 
driving is not such hard work, but 
when, as often happens, the course of 
the drive is beset with rocks and rap- 
ids, falls and dams, thousands of logs 
are liable at any time to be piled up in 
a confused mass, known to the drivers 
as a “jam.” If this occurs near the 
rear it is not of so much account, but 
when it is near the head of the drive it 
is serious, and must be quickly cleared 
away at all hazards, else the whole 
drive will be held up, and the logs com- 
ing on behind, forced along by the 
rushing torrents, will all become 
wedged in a mass extending from bank 
to bank and filling the stream to the 
bottom. 

It is in emergencies like this that the 
star drivers are useful, and in fact in- 
dispensable. Someone must go out 
upon the jam and, by hard and skill- 
ful work with cantdog and axe, 
start the mass moving again. Often it 
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happens that thousands of logs are 
held up by a single stick catching 
across a rock or some other obstruc- 
tion in the stream, and the cutting 
away of this log is much more danger- 
ous business than going to war. In re- 
cent times the lumbermen have re- 
sorted to the use of dynamite to start 
jams, and in some cases a long rope 
with a heavy hook attached is used to 
move the key-log, but ordinarily a bold 
and skillful driver is called upon to do 
the work. The best men are picked 
for this business, and they take as 
much pride in their prowess as do the 
winners of medals in battle. While 
they work they are watched with ad- 
miring and anxious interest by their 
companions. The jam-breaker’s axe 
swings rapidly, and anxious _heart- 
beats keep time with its blows. Pres- 
ently comes a sound like the boom of a 
heavy gun—the key-log has parted! 
Then the jam starts, and above its 
roar rises the cry on shore, “There she 
heaves!’ Then the man who has per- 
formed the perilous work makes a race 
for life. Over the heaving, tossing, 
tumbling logs he goes, skipping from 
stick to stick with the agility of a 
squirrel. The soles of his boots are 
studded with sharp spikes that save 
him from slipping, but still he runs 
awful chances. He may fall headlong 
into a chasm between the logs, or a 
great stick may be hurled through the 
air and strike him a deathblow. If he 
stumbles or is struck, then he is past 
help, and there is one driver the less 
on the Penobscot. His body may be 
found, ground to pulp or mangled past 
recognition, months afterward and 
many miles below, but oftener it is 
never seen. If he succeeds in getting 
back to shore, his companions gather 
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around and congratulate him, crying 
“Well done, Mike—you’re a good 
man!” and throwing in various com- 
plimentary remarks concerning the 
prowess of the drivers who hail from 
Hancock street or the Hampden road 
—two localities in Bangor that are fa- 
mous for their skillful log navigators. 
Fatalities are common, and are ex- 
pected as a matter of course, just as 
the Gloucester people expect that some 
of their fishermen will be drowned ev- 
ery year. At one place on the west 
branch of the Penobscot is an enclos- 
ure known to drivers as “the bone- 
yard,” where forty-two little mounds, 
each marked with a wooden slab, are 
grouped under the whispering pines. 
The mounds are the graves of drown- 
ed drivers. 

Drivers get much higher wages than 
woodsmen, as they ought. A good 
man gets $2 to $2.50 a day, and works 
from 30 to 70 days, according to the 
length of the drive. Others get $1.50 
to $1.75 a day. Asa rule the drivers 
and woodsmen alike are improvident 
and many of them indulge in a great 
spree when they get to Bangor and are 
paid off. Frequently a man will spend 
or scatter his whole winter’s or 
spring’s wages, ranging in amount 
anywhere from $50 to $200, in a few 
days. Most of the money goes to the 
liquor saloons, of which there are near- 
ly 200 in Bangor. The woodsmen and 
the drivers are more imposed upon 
than are sailors, being preyed upon at 
every turn. In the woods, and to some 
extent on the drive, they are robbed 
at what is known as the “wangan”—a 
sort of store which corresponds to the 
slopchest of deep water ships. They 
go into the woods or to the drive 
lacking clothing or tobacco, and are 
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forced to buy on credit from the wan- 
gan. A few examples will serve to 
give an idea of the extortion practised 
by the wangan keeper, who sometimes 
owns the goods and at other times is 
merely acting for the concern carry- 
ing on the operation. A pound of 
cheap tobacco, selling in Bangor at 
35 cents, is $1 at the wangan; a bot- 
tle of the poorest kind of Jamaica gin- 
ger or liniment, selling in Bangor at 
25 cents, is 75 cents to $1; a pair of 
stockings or mittens, usually sold at 
40 to 50 cents, costs $1.50; a pair of 
$3 gum boots is $7; a sheet of writing 
paper and an envelope five cents, and a 
clay pipe anywhere from five to twen- 
ty-five cents. All that the man gets, 
and sometimes things that he never 
gets, is charged up to him and the sum 
deducted from his pay at settling-up 
time. If a man is sick in the woorls 
and cannot work he not only loses his 
pay, but is charged $1 a day for 
“board.” On the drive all time lost 
by head winds holding back the logs 
is deducted from the men’s time, al- 
though they are there and ready to 
work. The same rule applied at sea 
would create a mutiny. Finally, when 
the woodsman or the driver gets what 
is left of his wages, he becomes the 
prey of boarding-house runners, cheap 
clothing dealers and dealers in the vil- 
est kind of whiskey. His money is 
soon gone, and often he gets into the 
police station. Dissipation is not so 
common as formerly, but there is still 
room for a great improvement in the 
habits of many of these hard workers 
in the woods of Maine. 

Another and a most interesting 
phase of the lumber industry is seen 
at the booms—the places where the 
logs are assembled upon their arrival 
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from up river. All the logs that are 
destined for the sawmills along the 
river, from Oldtown to Hampden, are 
first gathered in the main boom, which 
is known as Penobscot boom, just 
above Oldtown and about 15 miles 
from Bangor. Here the logs for the 
various mills between Oldtown and 
Bangor are sorted out and rafted for 
distribution to those mills, while those 
intended for the steam mills at and 
near Bangor are sent in drives of from 
3,000,000 to 9,000,000 feet to Bangor 
boom, which is within the city limits. 
The greater part of the logs is used 
by these steam mills, so that Bangor 
boom is an important institution. 
Here, from April to the middle of No- 
vember, a crew, ranging from 80 to 
100 men, is employed, sorting, rafting 
and driving the logs to the various 
mills. The boom has for 35 years 
been in charge of William Conners, of 
Bangor, who is called the “king of 
the log navigators,” he having hand- 
led more logs than any other man in 
the world. Mr. Conners began as a 
poor boy, driving wedges on the boom 
and going into the woods at low wages 
in winter. Since then he has done 
every kind of work in connection with 
the industry, and done it so well that 
now he is a moderately rich man. At 
Bangor boom there are rafted every 
year from 50,000,000 to 70,000,000 feet 
of logs, and in his 35 years experience 
as boom contractor, Mr. Conners has 
handled about 1,730,000,000 feet, or 
enough logs, if placed end to end, to 
reach twice around the world. He is 
liked by every man who ever worked 
for him, and by everyone in the busi- 
ness, and in all the history of the 
Penobscot lumbering industry there 
never has been a more popular or capa- 
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ble man than “Bill” Conners. 

Formerly the log rafts from Ban- 
gor boom were navigated to the mills 
in small sections and by men with 
scull oars. That method was much 
too slow to suit William Conners, and 
in recent years he has employed a 
steamboat for the purpose, which can 
tow 5,000 pieces as easily as the scull- 
oar men used to move 300, and in one- 
tenth the time. In old times all the 
log drivers wore red shirts and sang 
quaint songs; now-a-days they wear 
anything they like and seldom sing. 
At the boom is a big house where 
the crew lives and eats its beans— 
beans seem to be inseparable from log- 
ging. The fare at the boom-house is 
much better than at many boarding- 
houses in town, however, for, besides 
beans, the men have about everything 
else in the market, and the cook is a 
wonder in his line. Wages at the boom 
are $1.50 a day, and the pay-roll 
amounts to nearly $30,000 a season. 

All of the lumber sawed in the mills 
above tidewater must pass through 
Bangor, and all that which is to be 
shipped by water is made up into large 
rafts and navigated down the river, 
through rapids and sluices in dams, 
to the lumber docks of the city, where 
it is “overhauled” and surveyed. These 
docks extend for a long distance on 
the river front, between the big toll 
bridge which crosses the Penobscot 
at the head of the harbor and the 
water works dam at Treat’s falls, 
which is the head of tidewater. Each 
of the up-river mill owners has a sec- 
tion of the shore, where, in shoal wa- 
ter between piers and booms, his rafts 
are moored as they come from the 
mills. 

This lumber from the mills above 
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Bangor must all be rehandled or over- 
hauled for two reasons. In the first 
place, the law of the State requires 
that every foot of lumber manufac- 
tured be measured by officials appoint- 
ed for the purpose, and then the rafts 
as they come from the mills are gen- 
erally made up each of a variety of 
kinds and sizes of lumber which must 
be sorted out and made up into sep- 
arate rafts. The official surveying is 
directed by the surveyor general, who 
is appointed by the county commis- 
sioners. This official has, in Penobscot 
county, about 30 deputy surveyors, 
each of whom has a gang of four men 
to handle or overhaul the lumber as 
he records the measurements of each 
piece. The men who do the over- 
hauling get 17 cents a thousand feet, 
divided equally between them. A 
good crew, handling ordinary stuff un- 
der fair conditions, can overhaul 100,- 
ooo feet in a day of 12 hours, which 
would make their wages $4.25 a day 
each. The deputy surveyor, who 
stands by with book and pencil, keep- 
ing tab of the measurements marked 
in blue or red chalk on each piece of 
lumber, gets 10 cents a thousand, so 
that for 100,000 feet handled in a day 
he would get $10. The surveyor gen- 
eral gets one cent a thousand for all 
the lumber surveyed in the county, 
practically all of which is handled here 
in Bangor, and that makes his yearly 
salary amount to between $1,500 and 
$2,000, according to the condition of 
business. 

The lumber trade of Bangor reached 
high water mark in 1872, when there 
were surveyed at this port about 274,- 
000,000 feet. That was in the days 
when pine cut some figure, and before 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada, the 
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West and the Middle States had be- 
come active competitors in the Atlan- 
itc coast markets. After the panic of 
1873, when the lumber trade suffered 
greatly, the survey ran down rapidly, 
until, in 1876, it struck rock-bottom 
at 115,000,000 feet. Since that year 
there has been something of a revival, 
and at times the survey has been as 
much as 180,000,000 or 190,000,000 
feet, but more frequently the figures 
have been close to 150,000,000 feet. 
In 1899, when the surveyor general re- 
ported a survey of 183,000,000 feet, 
the Penobscot lumbermen enjoyed the 
greatest prosperity of recent times, 
for there came such a boom in prices 
of spruce as had not been known since 
the period immediately following the 
Civil War. What is known as “ran- 
dom spruce” sold in New York and 
Boston at $20 to $25 per thousand 
feet, an advance of $5 to $7 a thousand 
within a year, and even at those high 
prices it was impossible for the man- 
ufacturers to fill orders. 

In the spring of 1900, however, the 
bottom dropped completely out of the 
market, building operations in all the 
large cities having been abandoned to 
a great extent because of the high 
prices prevailing for materials other 
than lumber. Then ensued a period of 
extreme dullness, continuing up to Oc- 
tober, 1900, when there was a consid- 
erable improvement, strengthened, it 
seemed, after the Presidential election. 
From November 10 to the close of the 
shipping season business was brisk, 
and freight rates from Bangor to New 
York, Boston and other ports reached 
the highest figures ever known. The 
160,000,000 feet of lumber surveyed 
in the year 1900 was all sold, for the 
most part at good prices, and the pros- 
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pect seemed bright for a prosperous 
season in 1901 ; but this year the drives 
have been delayed greatly by low 
water, and much of the time the mills 
have been idle for want of logs to saw. 
Prices of lumber have been very sat- 
isfactory, but the manufacturers have 
not had much lumber to sell. 

The lumber mills between Oldtown 
and Bangor are for the most part oper- 
ated by water power, while those on 
tide-water, at and below Bangor, are 
run by steam power. The lumber 
manufactured at these steam mills is 
shipped directly from the wharves in 
front of the mills, while that sawed 
at the up-river mills is shipped partly 
by rail and partly by water. That 
going by water is first rafted down 
to Bangor, and there loaded into ves- 
sels, the rafts being floated to wherever 
the vessels may be docked. Sometimes 
a fleet numbering 100 sail will be in 
port at one time, all loading lumber. 
By far the greater part of the lumber 
goes to ports along the coast between 
New York and Boston, but some goes 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore, and a 
considerable quantity to Great Britain 
in the form of deals—that is, in planks 
four inches thick and not less than nine 
feet long. Last year’s deal exports 
amount to about 12,000,000 feet, all 
of which was shipped in steamships. 
In times past the deal trade was much 
larger, and the lumber was sent abroad 
in American wooden sailing ships. 

A great deal has been published on 
the subject of forest destruction in 
Maine, and various theorists have pre- 
dicted that in a short time there will 
be little timber left in the State. These 
same fears were expressed twenty-five 
years ago, chiefly concerning spruce, 
but since then over 2,700,000,000 
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feet of spruce has been cut along the 
Penobscot alone, and there seems to 
be plenty left. The forests have held 
out very well under the levies made 
for lumber; whether or not they will 
be equal to the demands of the pulp 
mills is a question. One mill just 
completed on this river will use 60,- 
000,000 feet of logs annually, and this 
year 100,000,000 feet will be required 
to feed all the pulp mills on the river. 
At present there is more profit in mak- 
ing logs into paper than in sawing 
them into lumber, and on this account 
the sawmill men fear that soon their 
industry will be wiped out, for the 
pulp men can afford to pay more than 
they for the logs. Whatever may hap- 
pen to the sawmills, there will always 
be work for the woodsmen and the 
drivers, as long as a tree stands in the 
woods of Maine. 

Bangor is a lumber town. It is built 
for the most part of wood, and wood 
is the basis of its chief industry and 
its greatest commerce. Its richest 
men got their money from the woods, 
and its greatest estates, built upon 
a foundation of-spruce logs, were ac- 
cumulated many years ago by shrewd 
men who bought public lands at low 
prices and seized upon various oppor- 
tunities that do not exist to-day. But 
for lumber there would be few rich 
men in Bangor; in fact, there would 
be no Bangor worth talking about. 

Just as the lumbermen have come to 
a right understanding and careful use 
of the wealth of the forests, now come 
the pulp makers, with their enormous 
mills, demanding immense quantities 
of spruce and not always being partic- 
ular about the size of the trees, so long 
as they get enough of them and get 
them promptly. The pulp mill is the 
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modern monster that threatens to de- 
vastate the land of the Penobscot. The 
appetite of its grinders and digesters 
is enormous beyond comprehension, 
and it must be satisfied lest the invest- 
ment of the pulp magnates’ millions be 
lost. One mill recently erected on the 
west branch of the Penobscot eats up 
over 50,000,000 feet of spruce annual- 
ly, and there are numerous others of 
less capacity, so that 100,000,000 feet 
of spruce logs are required annually 
to feed them. For some years past 
great apprehension has been felt that 
pulp mills will eat up all the forests, 
and there has been much controversy 
upon this subject. Certain it is that 
the forests were beginning to show 
plainly the drain caused by the annual 
cut for the sawmills, before a single 


pulp log had been brought down, and 
it is argued that the spruce cannot 
possibly withstand the combined as- 
saults of pulp men and lumber men. 
To this the pulp men will reply either 
that they are more careful in their 
methods of cutting that are the lumber- 
men—leaving the small trees to get 
their growth and taking only the larger, 
or that, whether the forests survive or 
perish, the logs would better be made 
into paper than sawed into boards. It 
is true that, actuated by evident self- 
interest, some of the pulp concerns 
are careful to cull out the larger trees 
and leave the smaller, but this, as a 
rule, is true only of those tracts re- 
mote from railroads and from whence 
the logs must be driven down stream 


to the place of manufacture. The small 
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trees would yield logs too small to be 
successfully driven, and so they are 
left to get further growth. But where 
the growth is convenient to a railroad 
it is quite generally the practice to strip 
the land bare, as any size of log will 
make good pulp material. 

Whether or not the forests will be 
swept away by indiscriminate cutting, 
or wisely preserved and protected by 
the co-operation of State and individ- 
ual, is a question that must be decided 
in the next few years. There is rea- 
son to believe that the men who have 
invested so many millions of dollars 
in pulp mills will recognize the neces- 
sity of employing the most intelligent 
and economical methods in tree-cut- 
ting to perpetuate the supply for their 
mills, such a policy being manifestly 
for their own protection and benefit. 
This would in large part solve the 
problem of forest preservation, at least 
for a generation to come, for the pulp 
mills now use as many logs as do the 
saw mills—perhaps 275,000,000 feet a 
year in all Maine. The lumbermen are 
less likely to be wasteful than are the 
pulp men, for all their logs must be 
large enough to drive, and then they 
have had longer experience and appre- 
ciate more fully the need of husband- 
ing the timber resources of the State. 

What, then, will the State do to in- 
sure the preservation of the forests? 
Nothing of much account has as yet 
been undertaken by government in 
this direction, although there is a State 
commissioner of forestry who is a 
practical man and whose influence has 
always been exerted in the right di- 
rection. Studies have been made of 
forestry conditions and reports based 
thereon have been widely published, 
by which the lumbermen and the peo- 
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ple generally have acquired much val- 
uable instruction on the subject. The 
Legislature, at its session last winter, 
took one wise step in repealing the 
so-called September game law, by 
which persons were allowed to kill one 
deer in the month of September for 
consumption at or near where killed. 
September is the driest month of the 
year in the Maine woods, and the 
camp fires of these deer-killers have 
been the cause of many disastrous for- 
est fires. The lumbermen objected 
emphatically to the law, and so it was 
repealed, and one danger to the for- 
ests is removed. It is said by men 
of long experience and good judg- 
ment that as much timber has fallen 
before fires as by the axe. 

Another reason for the preservation 
of the forests 
looked. Maine’s sylvan beauty must 
be preserved, not only as a matter of 
sentiment, but because there is “mil- 
it.” Stripped of her deep 
green woods what would she be? Not 
the Maine that for so long has at- 


must not be over- 
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tracted the jaded and weary of the 
cities and given health to the physi- 
cally afflicted. Not the Maine of the 
tasseled pine and the fragrant 
Not the Maine of song 
and story, or the dear old State that 
is pictured in the memories of her ex- 
iles in many lands. She would be a 
desert haunted by poverty and sor- 
rows, the wreck of beauty God-given, 
a paradise brought to desolation by the 
sins of her people. To keep her robed 
in beauty, a garden of delights and 
benefits for all mankind, her wise men 
must be wise in time and see to it 
that the stream shall ever find a source 
and the timid deer a shelter in the 
heart of the great green wood. 


spruce. 











Like a masquerade is Basil King’s “Let 


not man put asunder.” Numerous mar- 
riage knots receive the Gordian method. 
The talk is on the surface, sprightly with 
double entente and entertaining for fully 
two-thirds of the book. The people are 
mostly without earnestness of purpose or 
sense of responsibility, yet when divorced 
they are miserable. Two divorced couples 
are re-married, one man has married after 
his divorce, but commits suicide at the 
deathbed of his first wife. If the book 
teaches anything it is that without charac- 
ter no condition in life is favorable for 
happiness. (Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
$1.50.) 
* 
* * 

“Princess Puck,” by Una L. Silberrad, 
is a very nice love story, the scene of 
which is laid in a small English town. 
Princess Puck herself is one of those girls, 
not unknown in books, who acts on im- 


pulses, but whose impulses are never 
wrong. She dares many things and al- 
ways succeeds in her ventures. This is 


told so well that one feels instinctively 
that she could not have acted otherwise, 
that every step sne took towards right- 
ing wrong and smoothing out difficulties 
was in the direction she ought to have 
taken. If this innocence of the dove 
united to the wisdom of the serpent is not 
met every day in the society in which we 
move, it is most beautiful to find it as an 
idéale and to trust it for a prophecy. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
* 
x x 
A dangerous man to cross in love or 
war was “Franks: Duellist.”” He ran into 
every danger, apparently, for the pleasure 
of a row. The time chosen for Ambrose 
Pratt’s story of this career is just when 
Napoleon contemplated the invasion of 
England, and Pitt, Talleyrand and the 
Emperor himself figure in the liveliest of 
scenes. (R. F. Fenno & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 


o*s 
The slaughter of the Huguenots, so 


gruesomely complete in Paris, was de- 
layed if not stayed in Angers by “Count 
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Hannibal” Tavannes for the sake of the 
girl of that faith whom he loved and had 
forced to marry him. Stanley Weyman 
converts the reader, even as she was con- 
verted, to look with greater favor, as his 
courage and unselfishness are again and 
again proved, upon the man who at first 
seemed only a sensuous tyrant. There 
is an admirably drawn vain coward, and a 
devoted man-at-arms. Indeed the book 
is full of interesting characters and well 
repays the continuous reading its book 
form now permits. (Longmans, Green & 
co, N. ¥. Sia 
* 


x * 


It is not easy to render in English the 
charm of Murger’s “Scénes de la Vie de 
Bohéme.” The difficulty began for the 
translators, a man and a woman, when 
they called their work “The Latin Quar- 
ter.” Still, if one can not read the orig- 
inal and must read the book at all, a bit 
tempered for Anglo-Saxon morals, it is 
to be had in the new series of master- 
pieces of French fiction, published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. (N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 
* * 

A story of love and war—of love that is 
quiet and persistent, and of war that is no 
less so, although not a clash of visible 
weapons on the battlefield, is ‘Mistress 
Barbara,” by Halliwell Sutcliffe. The scene 
is laid in the Yorkshire woolen mills. 
The combers are ill treated and under- 
paid, and retaliate by striking. Only one 
owner holds out, the hero of the story. 
He is the son of a bankrupt squire, not 
afraid to work his way up through the 
mills. His gentle breeding taught him 
consideration for others, and by putting 
this principle in practice he preserves the 
good-will of his employés and does not 
suffer from the strike, which ruins more 
than one of his competitors. 

Mistress Barbara herself is a charming 
character, and there is both sentiment 
and humor to add to the attraction of the 
book. But it is by no means to be read 
simply for the amusement of an idle hour, 
for it bears, under pleasing guise, serious 
food for zeflection. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
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“Up and Down the Sands of Gold” is 
the rather enigmatical title of a very nice 
story by Mary Devereux. The author has 
guarded well the dénoiiement, shielding the 
mystery beyond the bounds of guessing, 
until the happy end. The heroine, Loleto, 
is one of those vague personalities who 
wavers up and down the page at all events, 
without impressing the reader except as 
a wonderful beauty. Her little boy is an 
exquisite creation whose tender place in 
every heart is finely imagined. Loleto’s 
friend Margaret is much more of a flesh 
and blood heroine, and her staunch char- 
acter stood her in excellent stead. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

* 
ee 

“The House Divided” is an exciting ro- 
mance of the time of George II., by H. 
B. Marriott Watson. The hero, Gerard 
Mallory, an Englishman who _ has set- 
tled in the colony of Vermont, goes back 
to England in order to take possession 
of an estate and title to which he believes 
himself the real heir. The thread of the 
narrative carries the hero through the ad- 
ventures and incidents of the struggle 
which he makes to regain his patrimony. 
Meanwhile he falls desperately in love, 
and figures in the society life of London, 
and in scenes of duelling and kidnapping 
in the country. The dénotiement is a sur- 
prise to the reader as well as to the hero. 
(Harper and Bros., N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 
x x 

Gustave Flaubert, at the zenith of his 
intellectual powers, undertook to write 
an historical novel, in the high sense of 
reconstructing history. He ‘chose his 
antiquity wisely, a period of which we 
know too little to confuse us, a city 
(Carthage) of which no stone is left upon 
another, the minds of Barbarians who 
have left us no psychological documents.” 
But he delved among the débris of the 
past, doing his utmost to reproduce the 
atmosphere, the scenes, the customs, the 
exact thing in short, and the result is the 
series of finished pictures called “Sala- 
mmbo.” Whether he describes the bat- 
tle of the Macar, the temple of Tanit, or 
the discontent of the Barbarians, the 
reader is bound to believe that M. Flau- 
bert saw, in the truest sense of seeing the 
very scenes he portrayed. Unique for 
vividness, even where all is so vivid, is 
the description of the sacrifice to the ter- 
rible Moloch, Baal. Crowds of little chil- 
dren pushed forward by their elders, into 
the iron arms of the dread machine, lifted 
high and dropped backward into roaring 
flames! His language imparts a spirit to 
matter, a horrible entity to names, en- 
dows the past with a wonderful reality. 
The excellent translation is by J. W. 
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Mathews. (Doubleday, Page & Co., N. 
Y. $1.50.) 

* 

e * 

The struggle of a boy poorly born, hard 
worked to obtain a college education, 
then put to temptation physical and moral 
in the lonesomeness of our greatest city, 
results in his finding “The Real World,” 
of which, through the sordid unreality of 
the life about him, he had always had 
hope and a glimmering perception. 

The type of American young woman, 
“interested” in the head waiter of her 
summer hotel, yet bound to to get on into 
the society of people a bit less nouveau 
riche than herself, and finally ready to 
marry an old fool in order to have the 
luxuries she craves, is drawn with terrible 
truth. “It took some years before she 
learned to distinguish between the numer- 
ous Louis, and knew that Bouguereau, 
her girlhood’s idol, was impossible.” 
But, thanks to some artists she met, “her 
renaissance, when it did set in, came very 
fast. They liked her dinners; they liked 
still better her reckless talk and vivid wil- 
fulness. And because men who had won 
some renown loafed at her house and 
called her by her first name, she felt that 
she had made a niche for herself in so- 
ciety, and was distinguished from the 
hundreds of people who left cards at her 
door. These people, who aspired for 
some similar kind of distinction from the 
other hundreds, also felt that she had 
arrived. They called her ‘eccentric,’ 
‘artistic,’ ‘intellectual,’ or ‘Bohemian,’ ac- 
cording to their respective vocabularies.” 

“In a flash he saw her marvellous un- 
folding from the society of Zenobia, 
Ohio, the boarding-school, the European 
vagabondage, the New York apartment- 
house, the summer seaside cottage, to 
this. And she had unfolded from the 
loud, slangy, ‘breezy’ American girl, 
quick-witted and- uneducated, to the 
woman who knew rather more,than the 
names of things, who was sure of herself 
and her world, who had picked what she 
wanted from the vulgar profusion of 
riches, and fitted to herself an environ- 
ment like a glove!” 

It is certainly a strong, if not a very 
pleasant story and by Robert Herrick, 
who wrote that “Gospel of Freedom” we 
liked so much. (Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
$1.50.) 

* 
* Ok 

An exhaustive study of the career of 
the foremost adventurer of the most ad- 
venturous era of all history has _ been 
made by Miss Katharine P. Woods, and 
is told in animated style in “The True 
Story of Captain John Smith.” (Double- 
day, Page & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
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A love story called ‘A Japanese Night- 
ingale,’ by Onoto Watanna, a young 
Anglo-Japanese writer living in this coun- 
try, tells-of a young American and his 
happy marriage with a dainty little daugh- 
ter of Japan. The writer has succeeded in 
catching the dreamy, fairy- like atmosphere 
of the country, and Yeto, a native illus- 
trator, has made a number of delicately 
colored drawings and ornamental borders 
for every page of the text. It is a charm- 
ing book. (Harper Bros., N. Y. $2.00.) 

* 
* * 

There are so many plots and counter- 
plots in Knox Magee’s ‘Mark Everard,” 
that one is almost as confused as the hero 
free lance in knowing who he is fighting 
and for what. But that he is a good 
fighter there can be no doubt, and he 
faces even his king—Charles II.—with 
sword drawn. There is no lack of excite- 
ment and blood letting, and of course, the 
lady, coveted by all, is won by his me 
right arm. (R. F. Fenno & Co., N. Y. 
$1.50.) 

* 
* x 

In the preface to “The Ruling Passion” 
Henry Van Dvke, the author, says: “In 
every life worth writing about there is a 
ruling passion—‘the very pulse of the ma- 
chine’ and what I want to do in this book 
is to tell about them.” He had, as he 
confesses, chosen his characters from the 
plain people, because their feelings are ex- 
pressed with fewer words and greater 
truth. Each one of these eight chapters is 
charming. The illustrations are by W. Ap- 
pleton Clark, and no prettier holiday book 
can be found. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 
*  * 

Robert W. Chambers’s ‘‘Cardigan,”’ first 
printed in the Harper's Weekly, now finds 
itself in permanent book form. It is a stir- 
ring tale of the times just preceding the 
American Revolution. The scene of the 
opening chapters lies in and about Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson’s mansion at Johnstown, Pa. 
Western New York and Pennsylvania 
were border states, where English, French, 
Indians and the new American patriots’ 
party were constantly in collision. Later 
the story moves Eastward, and ends in a 
vivacious account of the Concord Fight. 
(Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 
* * 

“Stephen Calinari” is a novel of England 
and Constantinople during the Russo- 
Turkish war, by Julian Sturgis, who now 
makes his reappearance before the reading 
public after a long silence. The story in- 
volves the conflict of natures in a char- 
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acter half Oriental, half English, and 
wholly self-satisfied and self-confident on 
the slenderest of accomplishment. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) ‘ 
* 
x * 

A detective story that is said to have 
been popular abroad, “The Black Tor- 
toise,” by Frederick Viller, is now trans- 
lated from the Norwegian to baffle English 
readers with its mystery of a stolen dia- 
mond. Sherlock Holmes’s methods re- 
vealed in Conan Doyle’s personal style, 
but both far inferior to the original, make 
a readable book in which a_ reversed 
photograph plays a leading part. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 
* * 

The story of the love and intrigue of 
“The King’s Messenger,” by Suzanne An- 
trobus, is laid in New Orleans early in the 
eighteenth century. Hither Madame 
Jeanne Poché, estranged from her hus- 
band in France, brings a secret packet 
from the king, which she learns carries 
danger, if not death, to Captain Laville, 
whom she loves. The glamor of gay life 
in the French colony adds color and charm 
to her romantic adventures. (Harper & 
Bros., N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 
* x 

Every bit of the sparkle and glow of 
“Elizabeth and her German Garden” has 
faded out, and that author’s ‘“‘The Bene- 
factress” might as well have been written 
by a member of a syndicate, as is indi- 
rectly claimed. An English girl falls heir 
to her uncle’s German estate. She goes 
to it, resolved to open a “Home” there for 
a dozen penniless and friendless women, 
“to be happy in,” as she enthusiastically 
hopes. It seems an impossibility that such 
a forced situation should not yield up a 
modicum of humorousness, but very few 
gleams reward the reader. The story flows 
on, on prearranged lines, the beautiful girl 
creating the usual havoc in all men’s 
hearts, and causing the distress and dis- 
aster that is as much a part of a heroine’s 
progress in recent novels as the chained 
captive at tle Roman conqueror’s chariot 
wheels. (The Macmillan Co. N. Y. 
$1.50.) 

* 
*  * 

The absolute dependence of human 
progress upon something beyond and 
above ourselves is earnestly set forth by 
James M. Taylor in “Practical or Ideal.” 
He warns us that the worship of the 

“practical” in every field leads to mental 
sterility, and pleads for less material aims. 
The artistic cover is in harmony with the 
thought. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
N. Y. 35 cents.) 
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A liberal use of anecdotes lends tone to 
“A Short History of the Revolution.” 
Mr. Everett Tomlinson’s clear and com- 
prehensive manner makes his well-worn 
subject attractive, and is calculated to hold 
the attention better than the method em- 
ployed in most books of this kind. The 
period is adequately covered, and the fifty 
full-page illustrations from old engravings 
are a pleasing novelty. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co. $2.00 net.) 
* 
* * 

If the American people were obliged 
to pay a foreign conqueror an annual 
tribute of $600,000,000, the burden would 
seem intolerable, yet this is the amount 
exacted from us by the “Powers that 
Prey,” in the form of direct damage, and 


in the expense of legal and police protec- 
tion. This tax upon our resources 
distributed among cities and counties 
that its enormity is not seen, and it is the 
object of Mr. Henry M. Boies to put the 
situation clearly before us in ‘The Science 
of Penology.” Experts have long real- 
ized that the criminal is a serious danger 
to modern civilization, and many agree 
with Dr. McKim that society for its own 
protection will be obliged to put to death 
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malefactors of all classes. Mr. Boies 
shows that criminality is a preventable 
disease, and that it can be cured by the 


detention of every criminal by an indeter- 
minate sentence, until there is no danger 
of a return to his evil life upon his re- 
lease. Children who are likely to fall into 
crime must also be carefully trained by 
the State. The old theory that imprison- 
ment is revenge, inflicted by society upon 
the criminal, must be abandoned in favor 
of the idea that he is an abnormal being, 
as much entitled to skilled hospital treat- 
ment as an insane man, and that it is just 
as absurd to let him loose in the com- 
munity at the end of his sentence, as it 
would be to release a madman after a 
stated period in the asylum. This reform 
can only be accomplished by a great 
pa in public opinion, and it is no 

xaggeration to say that in import ance it 
is hardly second to the — of slav- 
ery. The author proceeds iff a clear and 
logical manner to prove his case by relia- 
ble statistics, and by accounts of the re- 
sults of various experiments. The prob- 
lem is one which every conscientious citi- 
zen should study, as there is need of a 
revision of all our criminal statutes, and 
this book gives the facts in a straight for- 
ward way, unburdened with technicalities. 
Many chapters, such as the one on the 
“Bertillon System” are independently in- 
teresting, and the thoroughly scientific 
treatment of this difficult subject deserves 
great praise. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50.) 


No fault of shortcoming can be found in 
Burton’s Kingsland’s “Etiquette for 2ll Oc- 
casions,” for it covers practically the art 
of ceremonious living. 

Judging from inquiries in many journals 
about the proper way to leave cards, to 
pay visits, to carry on correspondence, or 
entertainments, how to dress, and in fact 
how to run one’s self and one’s affairs, this 
comprehensive volume will supply a well- 
nigh universal vacuum. As usages of po- 
lite society are not instinctive, indeed not 
generally acquired by the average man oz 
woman. these matters may most profitably 
receive, from one who knows, all due at- 
tention. (Doubleday, Page Co., N. Y. 
$1.50.) 


+ 
* x 


Experiments show that by means of in- 
struction and drill little girls from six to 
twelve can be taught to perform most if 
not all household duties. Emily Hunting- 
ton sends out a revised manual for the use 
of teachers, which with games and songs 
makes play of drudgery. The lessons can 
be given in any school, though of course 
a special room would facilitate matters. 
Miss Huntington renders her book emi- 
nently practical by furnishing a complete 
list of occupation material and_ photo- 
graphs of all necessary implements. There 
are many pictures showing the classes in 
actual work, and the music and words are 
given in full. (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Y. $3.00.) 


ok 
*x* * 


A number of details about the daily life 
of our Revolutionary ancestors are to be 
found in “The History of Warren, R. I.,’ 
in which Miss Virginia Baker describes a 
British raid upon one of our smaller 
towns, and follows its history through the 
war. One learns with surprise that the 
fear of a fine of three shillings was neces- 
sary to induce our forefathers to “stand 
upon the watch.” Though principally of 
local concern, the student of that period 
will find it useful. (Virginia Baker, $1.00.) 


* 
* * 


“God does not require from you to be 
sinless, but he does require you to be un- 
ceasing in your perseverance,” is one of 
the many excellent selections for each day 
of the year made from the less known au- 
thors by Mary Wilder Tileston for ‘Joy 
and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day.” Sin- 
cere Christians will find both help and 
comfort in these chosen passages. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) 
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“Life of William 
Boys,” without 


A hurried and fulsome 
McKinley, for American 
permanent value or any historical per- 
spective has been prepared by Edward 
Stratemeyer. It is of the old-fashioned 
Sunday-school type of “literature.” (Lee 


& Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 
Pig 
"+ 
The personality of “Israel Putnam” is 
presented in an admirable manner by 


William Farrand Livingston. “Old Put” 
had an unusually strong character, lived 
an active and varied life, and the story of 
his career necessarily includes the history 
of our Revolutionary War. Anecdotes 
abound, and the wealth of description and 
detail bring the period vividly before us. 
There are a large number of appropriate 
illustrations. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons., 
N. ¥. $2.95 net.) 

* 

* * 

The common complaint that American 
history is not entertaining is refuted by 
the twenty-two articles on “Historic 
Towns of the Western States,” edited by 
Lyman P. Powell. Each of the various 
authors, among whom we find Lyman J. 
Gage and Perry S. Heath, has evidently 
found the description of his city a labor 
of love, and has presented all the essen- 
tial facts without dry statistics. The 
phenomenal growth of the West is strik- 
ingly emphasized, and the numerous il- 
lustrations add greatly to the attractive- 


ness of the book. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
N. Y. $3.00.) 
* 
* ok 
Even to-day, a trip on foot and by 


canoe from the Kennebec to Quebec is no 
easy matter, and, having made it, the late 
John Codman, 2d, was enabled to describe 
most graphically the hardships of ‘Ar- 
nold’s Expedition to Quebec.” This epi- 
sode in American history is usually but 
casually referred to, because of its want 
of success, and of Arnold’s subsequent 
treason. If, however, Arnold had died of 
his wounds before Quebec . he would have 
been one of our national heroes, and the 
fall of that city, by bringing Canada into 
the Union, would have materially altered 
the course of events. Mr. Codman, not 
satisfied with the usual sources, has 
hunted up old diaries, which put in clear 
relief Arnold’s ability and  dauntless 
energy in the face of difficulty and disas- 
ter. The narrative is easy, and is illus- 
trated by pictures taken by the author. 
(The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 


* 
x x 
Even while we are thinking what a 


complete work Samuel Adams Drake has 
done for “New England Legends and 
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Folk-Lore,’ a new and revised edition 
drops before our eyes. Certainly it will 
be long before anythine more up-to-date 
is required. The coast along Boston, 
Cambridge, Lynn, Nahant, Salem, Mar- 
blehead, Cape Ann, Portsmouth, Nan- 
tucket, even that of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut is followed closely—history, 


anecdote, verses, legends, all lend their 
aid to complete the book. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. $2.50.) 

ok 

x Ok 


A convenient arrangement of catalogued 


information about American literature, 
furnishing a quick reference to the 
authorship, date and, often, character of 


novels, stories, essays, speeches and songs, 
is contained in “Who's the Author?” A 
random extract will explain the method: 


“Bivouac of the Dead, The. Poem 
(Mexican War). Written August, 1847. 
Theodore O'Hara. Composed for the oc- 
casion of the dedication of a monument 
to Kentucky soldiers who fell at Buena 
Vista. First line: ‘The muffled drum’s 
sad roll has beat.’ ” 

“Black Cat, The. Tale. 1843 in the 
‘U. S. Saturday Post,’ August 19. E. A. 
Poe.” (T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 50 
cents.) 

x 
*x OK 

In the same style and from the same 

publishers are two handy dictionaries. One 


of prose and one of poetical quotations. 
Each is alphabetized according to the 
leading word in the quotation, the quota- 
tion itself is given, together with the 
author and location. At the back of the 
book a condensed index is given of both 
authors and extracts, aiding greatly in 
quick decisions of questions of disputed 
authorship. 


* 

x Ox 
Selections from “Colonial Prose and 
Poetry,” reflect, in three dainty volumes, 


(1607-1650), 
(1650- 


the transplanting of culture 
the beginnings of Americanism 
1710), and the growth of the national 
spirit (1710-1775). Capt. John Smith, 
Mather—an admirably vivid reproduc- 
tion of the Pelham portrait—and Frank- 
lin supply the subjects for frontispieces 
and mark the epochs. That the present 
survey might be full, yet not prolix, the 
selections have often been shortened by 
the omission of passages that would 
weary the modern reader; but such omis- 
sions have always been indicated, and 
care has been taken that they should not 
affect the sense of what remains. The 
text has, been modernized in its spelling; 
brief introductions serve to place each 
author in his true environment, so that it 
shall be clear for whom and for what 





he speaks; while the essays at the begin- 
ning of the several volumes gather up the 
scattered elements for each period and 
draw from them their lessons of national 


evolution. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 
$2.25.) 
eo % 
Also in pleasant pocket form comes 
“Franklin’s Autobiography,” intended, 


with its notes and introduction for school 
use. (Macmillan Co., N 50 cents.) 


* 
* * 
It is a pretty pastime to follow prac- 
tical botany, wandering in a richly- 


nlanted garden with a lover of flowers. 

Such is “The Garden of the Commuter’s 

Wife,” and such the pleasant comrade- 

ship. (The Macmillan Co., N. $1.50.) 
«** 

A little interrogative wonder is due the 
question how far sadness and _ pathos 
should be admitted into our children’s 
story books. To tear open the heart and 
leave it a gaping wound seems to belong 
to the society with the long name. The 
author of “Miss Toosey’s Mission” will 
always find eager readers, and “Lassie” is 


the name of her latest book. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 
* 
e's 
The genuine sincerity, combined with 


the power and swing of the verse, more 
than atones for the note of fanaticism 
which Alphonso A. Hopkins strikes in 
“Ballads of Brotherhood,” in which he 
attacks the abuses of our time, and 
pleads for amore Christian spirit. ‘‘Here 
to do Business” is a most effective attack 
on the saloon, and some of the other 
verses are likely to appeal strongly to the 
imagination. (Abbey Press, N. Y. 50 
cents.) 
* 


* * 


The great fight to purify the slums, 
improve police and station-house metk- 
ods, and reform things generally in the 
worst parts of New York has made sad and 
glad readers of Jacob A. Riis’s various 
magazine contributions now gathered into 
a large volume as “The Making of an 
American.” It is perhaps not too much 
to say that no one has borne a larger 
share in the good work so far accom- 
plished and his autobiography has a 
splendid ring of genuineness, of nobility cf 
purpose and of modesty in accomplish- 
ment. The results make at once delight- 
ful and inspiring reading—from tramp to 
reporter, to author and lecturer and al- 
ways—in each rdle—the public-spirited 
citizen and active benefactor. One even 


forgives him his frankness of utterance 
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which often fails to spare matters of do- 
mestic happiness usually left in the pri- 
vacy of home. (Macmillan Company, 
N. Y. $2.00.) 

* 

* * 

The experience of a thoughtful and cul 
tivated mind is embodied in J. L. Spald 
ing’s “Aphorisms and Reflections.” Each 
idea is so well put that the truth it con 
tains strikes home like a well-aimed ar 
row. Unfortunately, however, there is no 
attempt at arranging the numerous max- 
ims, which cover the wide fields of cul 
ture, conduct and religion, and the utter 
lack of connection makes the volumeas dii 
ficult to read continuously as a dictionary 
while, at the same time, adapting it to 
odd moments. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 80 centsenet.) 

* 
* x 

The development in the twentieth cen- 
tury of the spirit of 1793 is shown in a 
marked manner by Edwin B. , Jennings in 
“Democracy and the Trusts,” and ‘“Peo- 
ple and Property,’ both of which contain 
substantially the same matter. His vig- 
orous manner of presenting ideas will 
hardly replace an entire absence of the 
scientific spirit of sifting facts to secure 
the real truths, and while he inveighs 
against evident evils, he fails to suggest 
an adequate remedy, or to cope with 
economic difficulties. Abbey Press, N. Y. 
50 cents.) 

* 
* * 

Those who are attracted by the “New 
Thought” will find useful suggestions in 
Floyd B. Wilson’s “Paths to Power.’ He 
teaches how to attain control of environ- 
ment and of one’s self through harmony 
and communion with the Divine Unity. 
The Orientals have apparently reached by 
empiric methods conclusions which in 
many respects coincide with the results 
of modern psychology, and Mr. Wilson’s 
methods show strong Hindu influence, in 
this respect resembling Trine’s philoso- 
phy. (R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.00.) 

+ 

A sumptuous book—a pair of them in 
fact—contains “Flowers from the Persian 
Poets,” edited by N. H. Dole, who fur- 
nishes also a capital introduction—and 
Belle M. Walker. 

The life of Persian poetry is computed 
to lie between the tenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, but there are seven preéminent 
poets among the myriads of famous ones 
in that period. Firdausi, with whose 
“Sohrab” the list begins, was born in 1010 
in a city of Khorasan. The flowing and 
lovely translation is by James Atkinson. 
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This generation has not waited until now 
to pass a favorable verdict upon this 
poetic narrative. Omar comes next, and 
he, too, is an old friend. How often his 
picturesqueness might have been from 
the pen of Homer. “The lovely day fills 
high the cup to speed the parting night.” 
How like the Greek! More than a hun- 


dred years after Omar, in 1141, came the 
first great romantic poet, Nizami. The 
poem chosen to illustrate his style is 


“Laili and Majnun.”” It is strongly imag- 
ined and through every line sweeps the 
full passion of love like a devastating cy- 
clone. The fourth star in “this Persian 
Pleiades” was Rumi, of whom it is said: 
“He was the greatest mystical poet of 
any age.” An _ exquisite apologue is 
given as a proof of this: “There came one 
and knocked at the door of the Beloved. 
And a voice answered and said, ‘Who is 
there’? The lover replied, ‘It is I.’ ‘Go 
hence,’ returned the voice, ‘there is no 
room within for thee and me.’ Then 
came the lover a _ second time and 
knocked, and again the voice demanded, 
‘Who is there’? He answered, ‘It is 
thou.’ ‘Enter,’ said the voice, ‘for I am 
within’!” 

Next came Sadi with “Gulistan or Rose 
Garden,” Hafiz, whose songs and odes 
were the foundation of his reputation, 
and Jami, who wrote ‘Yusuf and Zulaik- 
ha” with a happier ending than the an- 
cient Hebrews accorded to the Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife incident. As a gift 
book nothing could be more charming; 
every page has a delicate green tracery 


and the covers are beautiful. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.. N. Y. $4.00.) 
* 
*. OK 


As Miss Stone and Mark Twain have be- 
tween them turned the attention of the 
American people upon the missionary 
problem, “Great Religions of the World” 
appears most opportunely to give an idea 
of the beliefs from which Christianity is en- 
deavoring to make converts, and of its 
chances of ultimate success. We are all 
somewhat familiar with Confucianism and 
Mohammedanism, but the remarkable re- 
cent revival of Buddhism is not realized, 
and Babism, which has lately made such 
great progress in Asia, is practically un- 
known. The chapter on the Jews throws 
new light on the reason for the Dreyfus 
agitation, and on Anti-Semitism in 
general, while the Parsis and Sikhs are 
not forgotten, and Positivism also has its 
place. The names of the authors of the 
eleven articles, Cardinal Gibbons, Rev. 
Washington Gladden, Prof. Rhys Davids— 
not to mention the other eminent men—are 
a guarantee of excellence and reliability. 
(Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.00 net.) 
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The view set forth by Salvarona in “The 
Wisdom of Passion, or The Motives of 
Human Nature’’—that the soul is a mental 
unity of passions, which have automatic 
creative power both molecular and mental 
-—is at least entitled to a fair hearing, even 
though it is at variance with generally ac- 
cepted teachings. It is not obvious to all, 
for instance, “that the poison of serpents 
is a substance evolved by their passions 
of Fear and Anger,’ as Darwin's argu- 
ments for Natural Selection as the cause 
are practically conclusive. Certain psy- 
chological truths are strikingly combined, 
but. curiously enough, the book is an un- 
conscious witness against the author, as 
his genuine enthusiasm fails to make his 
points tell to their full value on account 
of the lack of control and repression, the 
qualities at ‘which he scoffs. Salvarona 
evidently believes his conceptions to be 
original, but they are in the main very sim- 
ilar to Gnostic tor Hindu doctrines. He 
also makes a_ strong. protest against 
bigotry, prejudice and formalism of all 
kinds. The evident honesty of purpose and 
vigor of expression atone for certain log- 
ical and literary defects. (Mystic River 
Book Co. $2.00.) 


* 
- * 


A fit companion to this is Arthur T. 
Hadley’s “The Greatness of Patience.” 
Patience in the better sense, is not the 
apathy which submits helplessly to what- 
ever may come, but is the quiet persever- 
ance in the face of discouragement which 
constitutes a truly noble character. This 
is the quality in William McKinley which 
enabled him to attain his purposes by ac- 
commodating himself to the needs and 
limitations of lesser men. President Had- 
ley defends the much abused creeds, say- 
ing that they are serviceable in relieving 
men of mental uncertainty and inaccustom- 
ing those with like views to concerted 
action. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., N. 
Y. 35 cents.) 

* 
* x 

The causes and principles of the French 
Revolution are brought out with lumin- 
ous distinctness by Dr. Jessica Piexotto 
in “The French Revolution and Modern 
Socialism.” It seems difficult to believe 
that the personal happiness of the individ- 
ual on earth was the goal for which the 
bloody leaders of the “Terror” set forth, 
but such was the case. Self-abnegation 
and contentment with one’s lot were to 
be thrown to the winds, and man, instead 
of being tainted with original sin, was 
considered as so innately pure and perfect 
that obedience to the cravings of his na- 
ture was the only safe guide of conduct. 
Modern French socialism, while stating 
even more distinctly that happiness de- 
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pends purely on material possessions, and 
diregarding the higher emotions, is not 
satisfied with the political liberty and 
equality which were the objects of the 
Revoluticn, but insists also on economic 
equality, to be brought about by the aboli- 
tion of all individual property, and the 
reduction of the functions of the state to 
the lowest point, except in the regulation 
of production. Dr. Piexotto’s book 
is the result of careful research, and is 
indispensable to every student of the sub- 
ject. Perhaps the best part is the critical 
discussion of the aims and plans of the 
various groups of Socialists, in which, 
while sympathizing with them in some oj 
their nobler ideas, she shows that, in 
the present condition of human nature, 
the triumph of Socialism would not pro- 
duce the expected results. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
* 
-_ * 

It is a happy thing for this generation 
that it possesses biographies of so many 
of the band of scientists, whose lives and 
works were chief among the glories of 
the Victorian age. Nor least among the 
inheritances of this kind may be counted 
the “Letters of John Richard Green,” 
now happily given to the world by Leslie 
Stephen. This editor has selected his ma- 
terial most wisely for revealing the per- 
sonality of the historian. His ambitious 
hopes, his untiring study, his ever-grow- 
ing methods, his tastes and environment 
are all brought out intimately. His warm 
attachments for a few, his rollicking cor- 
respondence with many, his deep delight 
in natural scenery, his patience under suf- 
fering, these fill in a close likeness by 
which the man can be seen and judged. 

Mr. Green will not be known alone for 
his “Short History of the English Peo- 
ple,” for his bibliography contains many 
other books on kindred subjects, while 
he was also a prolific contributor to the 
Macmillan Magazine and Saturday Review. 
(The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $4.00.) 
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OTES. 
The idea that Dante was a prophet with 
the message “how the soul of man, lost 


in the mazes of life and defeated by the 
fierceness of its own passions, can learn 
its peril, escape from the stain and power 
of sin, and enter into perfect blessedness’ 
is convincingly and entertainingly devel- 
oped by Charles Allen Dinsmore in “The 
Teachings of Dante.” No one should 
read this great poet without a preliminary 
study of this book, which discusses thor- 
oughly the “Divina Comedia,” and 
brings. out many points which would 
otherwise escape notice. There are good 
historical sketches of Dante and _ his 
epoch, and the incidental remarks upon 
higher themes are suggestive to thinking 
minds. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.00 net.) 
* 
* * 

A great pleasure awaits the reader of 
“Gail Hamilton’s Life in Letters.” It 
full of vivacious contemporaneous history, 
because from the circumstances of her life 
she saw and knew the people best worth 
the seeing and the knowing of her time. 
She records her impressions, her judg- 
ments, even her self-satisfactions in the 
bright manner so characteristic of her, and 
with no trace of the smartness under which 
we used to wince a little when she berated 
the faults of the times, i. e., our faults. 
She lived through our most strenuous 
chapter of history, was in the thick of the 
fight politically, so that her course ran 
parallel to ours to the making it of double, 
because personal interest. (Lee & Shep- 
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ard, Boston. $5.00.) 
Baby’s, Diary. 
A unique and handsome publication 


wherein to record the important events in 
baby’s life has just been issued by Bor- 
den’s Condensed Milk Co., 71 Hudson 
Street, New York. It is not given away, 
but is sent on receipt of Io cents. 
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American Sbrines V 


Trenton Monument 


“IN SILENT ELOQUENCE THIS MONUMENTAL 
COLUMN SHALL TEACH YOUR CHILDREN’S 
CHILDREN LESSONS OF PATRIOTISM.” 

















